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SCIENCE CONGRESS, MANCHESTER. 
OCTOBER Ist to 8th. 

e Right Rey. the LORD BISHOP of MANCHESTER. 


f Denes nts: — l. Jurisprudence, Sir Travers Twiss, 
2. Education, Hon. Lyulph Stanley. —3. Health’ 
- es Right Hon. Lord Reay. 5 Arts. 
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ape 9 te ading of tel rs and other ag ulars may be 
mong street, a phi, W.C.; and ssex-chambers, 





sasox treet -King-stree Manches 
» Fl WANC Is G. P.  NEISON, Hon. General Secretary. 


DOYAL. SCHOOL OF MINES 
R DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

» TWENTY-NINTH SESSION, 1879-80, which will com- 

the Ist of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
CTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


By E. Frankland, Ph.D. F. r s. 
By John Perey, M.D. F.R.S. 













hy T. H. Huxley, LL.D. FR. 
Ti alogy y By Warington W. Smyth, “LA. F.RS., 
j ‘hairman. 
wy. By John W. Judd, F.R. 
Appl ied Mechanics. By T. M. Caches: ee A. 
s Physic s. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D. i. 
9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rey. J.H. Ss M.A 
The Le ture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are 30]. 
m, on ntrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive of the 
















s of Lectures are issued at 3/. and 41. each. 
ialeers in nf risen n's Se rvi Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

chers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees 

lars (free) or for Official Prospectus (price 6d.; by mont. id.) 
apply to the RecisrRar, Royal School of — Jermyn- street, London, 
SW. F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


PRE ARTS.—Mr. J. R. DICKSEE’S CLASSES 
for LADIES for the Study of the Draped Living Model, Drawing 
wd Pain tc., meet on MONDAYS and THURS- 
DAYS commence on SEPTEMBER Isth 

Prospec 
















TATIONAL “AC ADE MY ~ for the 
& DEVELOPMENT of VIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
street, Yurtland-place 

Presideat—Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 

The Academy Bg for Amateur and Professional Students. Fee, Six 
Guineas pe 

The NE XT TE rf iM will commence on SEPT : MBER 20th. 
Days, SEPTEMBER 4th and 25th, from 10 till 5 

For Prospectuses and all _sniona ulars address the Direcror. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. Mr. D'OyLy 
{Th 


has the pleasure to announce that he has arranged with 


HIGHER 


s, Weymouth- 





Entrance 















Mr. For ’ 
1 SERIES of LECTURES on his 


» popular War gre oye of the Daily Ne 
*ERSO IXPE 

WLU WAR. Mr. Forbes will refrain ae | 
r f Military Criticism, apr will de " 

st momentous Scenes of the War, including the Finding of 
> Prince Lnperial, and the final Combat near Ulundi.—All 
ons to be addressed to Mr. Canrr, 11, Beaufort- buildings, 












D, by a Young Man, SITUATION as 
, or — of trust in P ublishing House. Has 
» references.—H. T. F., City News-Rooms, 5, St. Bride- 








JOU RNALIST of some experience is open to 

nt ENGAGEMENT as Assistant-Editor or Manager of a News- 

paper or where a Share might ultimately be obtained.—Address Arua, 
f Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet- 








desires 
omen in Modern Books and experienced in all branc hes - 
NG TRADE. Small Capital at command.—Address T. 

Phi iipoet, 65, King Wiiliam-street, City 


\ "ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION as 

ASSISTANT toan ~ae a at British Museum Library, Guild- 
hall, or elsewhere ; » Indexing and ee Good refer- 
ences. —Address F, D., Terre t-grove, Clapham 


DVER TISER an ENGAGEMENT.—Is 





care of Mr 











DRESS. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER desires 
EMENT on DAILY or WEEKLY, former preferred. 
. Smart Descriptive Writer, good Condenser and 

Excellent testimonials.—Address J. T., care of May's 
Vftives, “159, Piccadilly. 


TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, 
24, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT as PUB- 
‘ANT-PUBLISHER of a Daily or Weekly News- 
ondon or the Provinces. Can produce undeniable references 
nonials as to character, ability, &c., from previous e mployers. 
ar eee s = a of Messrs. Mitchell &'Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
a ondon, 











pe ‘ESS. 
1 









Raa > Ppwe 1 DB Nae rANTD 
JRESS.—RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED as 
Fl ITOR or SUB-EDITOR of WEEKLY PAPER, or REPORTER 
J in) on DAILY. Seven years in present situation. Excellent 
pe onials as to character and ¢ ability. —Address, stating salary of ftered, 
mae a ms Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co. 12 and 13, Red Lion-court. 
eCStreet yndon. 


R 73 ORTER or SUB-EDITOR wants 

— rape MENT. Thoroughly practical and ex- 
tof London Weekly; Verbatim Note-taker 
wt Sood De scriptive Ww rite " Married (26). U nexceptionable references 
= Batrey, Sh ipton- Thorpe, Yorkshire. 


we B-EI ITOR.—WANTED, immediately, by old- 
ae established Weekly Trade Journal, a competent, steady, and well- 
ommended | BUR EDITOR. One with some technical weet 


retere " , With copies of recent testimonials, to W. E. 
4, Cannon- mally London, E.C. 








DRESS. 























NE WSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — ADVERTISER, 
having a large connexion with Advertisers and the Publishing 
every Department of a News- 

ER. Cuan effect saving in Working 





‘Trade, and practically acquainted w 
paper, desires Appointment as MAN 








Expenses. Open to purchase a Copyright, or Farm,—Press, 17, Burton- 
roma, Brixts on. 
7 ING'S COL LEGE, LONDON.— LECTURES to 


LADIES.—The CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, October 
Isth, at Observatory-avenue, Kensington, W. (close to the High-street 
Station and Vestry Hall), on the following Subjects :—Holy Scripture, 
Charch History, Logic and Moral Philosophy, Ancient and Modern 
History, English, Latin, Greek, French, German, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, Harmony, and 
Drawing. —For Prospectus and all information apply to the Secretary, 
Miss Scumrrz Selsize Park-gardens, N Several of the Courses are 
adapted to the Examinations for the London De; grees and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations for Women and Girls. 


U NIV ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION Ls79-80. 


Ha 7 aes - the FACULTIES of MEDICINE, of ARTS and 
LA CIENCE will begin on OCTOBER Ist. Instruction is 
prov aed ie Ww omen in all Subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts and 
Laws, and of Science. 

he School for Boys between the ages of Seven and Sixteen will 
on SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Prospectuses and C opies of the Regu- 
lations relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &. 
eg about 2,000/.), may 5 obtained from the College, Gower-street, 
























for the Entrance Exhibitions will be held on 
2 rand 2th of SEPTEMBER, 
The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 











Railway TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
TNIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, W.C.— 
STUDENTS and SELECTED CANDIDATES for the Indian Civil 





ndon, RESIDE in the 





Service attending Classes at University © moc bes li 
HALL under Collegiate discipline. culars as to fees, rent of 
rooms, &¢, may be obtained on application to the Pri incipal or the 
Secretary, at the Hall. E. A. WURTZBURG, Soceeteny. 











COLLEGE, MANCHEST 
SION will commence, in the DEPARTMEN 
LAW, on the 7th of OCTOBER; in the } 
T, on the Ist of OCTOBER; and in the EVEN 
CLASSES, on the 13th of OCTOBER. Candidates for admission must not 
be under [4 years of age, and, in the Arts and Science Department, those 
under 16 will be required to a Preliminary Examination in English, 
Arithmetic, and Elementary Gatia, —Prospectuses of the several Depart- 
ments may ‘ve obtained from Mr. Connisn, Piccadilly, and other Book- 
sellers in Manchester; and at the College. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


rPRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—FACULTY of 
ARTS.—The following CLASSES and LECTURES (Morning and 
Evening) will RE-COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 13 
Latin and Greek, Key. € Handford, and J Locl key, M.A. ; 
French, Jules des Pertes, B.L. ; oe ssawer, LL.D., and F. 
Vh.D.; Italian, % Litt. ; Spanish, Prof. H. 
Lemming ; English Literat re, R “i Licey M.A. Mathematics, 
G te Dick, M.A . P. Jones, BA. Prot A Tribe, F.C.S. 
et GW. “UL = A.; Natural Philosopiy, W.L. 
hse. ; Geology, Prof. H. G. Seeley, F.R.S.; Publi jt c.V 
M.A.; Put saninox iow ; Political Economy, 
N. Heine ; Matriculation Course, W. J. Jennings, 
B.! & -roxpectuses “J ‘be obtained = the Secretary, at the 
College, W eymouth-street, Portland-place, 


Thy > y y , N 
PRY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The CALEN- 
DAR for the Academical Year 1879-80 (380 pp., price 2s. 6d.), in- 
cludes particulars of the following :—List of Officers, Counc 
sors and Lecturers, &c.; Regulations for the Public Exami 
i as and Ci ertificates (higher and local) in Music and Arts ; 
sand Lectures in each Faculty ; Prizes and Scholarshi 
; Students’ Evenings and Debating Society; the Phy- 
Examination Papers in Music and Arts; College 
oy Catalogue ; Lists of Students, Institutions in Union, Honorary 
bers, Local Secretaries, Licentiates and Associates in Music, Licen- 
ates, Associates, and Matriculated Students in Arts; Map ‘of the 
U nited “Kingdom, showing Branches and Local Examination Centres, 
&e.—Vublished by George Bell & Sons, York-street, Covent-garden ; and 
muy be had also of the Secretary, at the College, Weymouth-street, 
Portland-place, W. ; or through any ‘Bookseller. 


TH WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 

commended to the attention of Parents who desire for their Sons 
a Superior Education, by its healthy situation, and by its thoroughly 
developed methods of instruction, which combine the advantages of the 
public schools with greater personal care. Special attention is paid to 
the French and German ~y a —Prospectus of oe heseae on appli- 
cation t to the Principal, Dr. W. Porrexr Knicutier, F.C 
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PRIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM 
Iw ill commence on TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A\S., Secretary. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—PREPARATION for 
4 the Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the 
Rey. Dr. Woop, Head Master. 


THE, LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 


pring-grove, Middlesex, W. (founded under the auspices of the 

late Richi ard Cobden ).—French, German, and Natural Science taught to 

every Boy, in addition to Mathematics and Classics. Greek on the 
classic: side only. 

Two Laboratories for Practical Science, large Gy 





, Baths 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, The Woop.Lanps, U nion- 
road, Clapham.—The PL PILS will RE- EMBLE on TUESDAY, 

Septe host léth. Sixteen Young Ladies are r ved as Boarders, and 
those who desire it are prepared for the University Local Examinations. 


IP DE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115, 
Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park 
The JUNIOR TERN begins SEPTEMBER 16th. 
The SENIOR TERM, NOVEMBER Ist. 


Prospectuses, containing terms, Names of Professors, &c., may be had 
on application to the Lapy Resipenr. 


SIR JOSIAH MASON’S SCIENCE 
BIRMINGHAM. 














COLLEGE 





It is intended to weed this eg? in the Month of OCTOBER, 1880. 
The full Staff of Professors will include those necessary to enable 
Students to pass the Examinations of the University of London for the 
Degrees of B.Sc. and D.Se 
The Professors of ‘Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
a Botany and Zoology), will be the first a »pointed. 
The Appointments will be made for a term of Three Years, renewable 
at the pisure of the Trustees. — Stipend in each case will be 2501. 
= annum, with half the Class Fee 
Applications from Candidates must be forwarded, not later than the 
Sist ot gee ER NEXT, to the Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, 
Mr. Jounson, 36, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, from whom any 
further comemaien may be obtained. 
By a Resolution of the Trustees, Candidates are specially requested to 
abstain from canvassing 


He SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1579-80. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made arrangements by 
which a thoroughly practical, as well as a thoroughly liberal, Education 
can be imparted. The Classes are strictly limited, and care is taken to 
give each Boy that kind of culture of Which he is most capable and 
which is most necessary for him. 

Full information is contained in the Report and Prospectus, which may 
be had on application to the Janrror, at the School; to the CLer« to the 
page RGH Scnoot Boaxp, 9, Custle-street ; or to the principal Booksellers 
in 

Pupils w wilt be enrolled at the High Sc ae ne bape fe the — and 
TUE the 30th of September, from e till Three o'cloc 

The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on W EDN ESD. AY, the ist of Octoter, 
at Nine o'clock. 


\ ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W - 

B\ MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURSDAY, the 18th 
September, 1879.—Applications for admission, or for rticulars of 
general information, to be addressed to the Hee ad Seater, Dr. Wexmocrn, 
at the School. 


and Biology 











THE MISSES A. “and R. LEECH'S “SCHOOL 
(late Belgrave Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN on WED- 
NESDAY, October Ist, at 65, Kensington Gardens-square, Hyde Park, W. 
MSS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL 
for YOU ed beaten y at 14, Radnor-place, Hyde Park, W., will, 
for the future. y her Successor, Miss HARRIET COOPER, 
late Principal tanec, Malvern. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. 


Sr. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
> PANY (Limited), St. Andrews, N.B. 
Head Mistress. 
Miss L. I. LUMSDEN, Cert. Student in Honours, Girt. Coll 
Assistant-Mistresses. 











COM- 


, Cambridge. 


Miss Kinnear. 
Miss Dove. i] 
Miss Constance L. Maynard. }-Cert. Students, Girt. Coll., Cambridge. 
Miss Wood 
Malle. Marie Lacharriere, Bachelier és-Lettres de la Faculté de Lyons. 
Friiulein Frieda Schmidt, Certificated Student of the Royal Conserva- 

torium of Leipsic, and of the New Academy of Berlin. 

And other Mistresses. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a thorough Edu- 
cation at a moderate cost. The Head Mistress 1 Miss Dove receive 
Koarders. The School and Koarding-Houses are a healthy position, 

open to the South, with Gymnasium and Playground attached. 

Information regarding § ‘ominations, terms, &c., to be obtained from 
the Honorary Secretaries, 

Mrs. RODGER, South Court, St. Andrews, 
Mrs. DANIELL, 13, Bell-street, St. Andrews. 


UEEN’S SERV ICE ACADEMY, my “place, St. 








Stephen's-green, Dublin.—Preparation for all High-Class Exams. 
Special Work for ROY AD IRISH CONSTABULARY SCADETSE ILPS ; 
tships during the last 





pcg place at —r Public Competition for Ca: 

© years.—Apply to o W. J. Currwopr Crawtey, LL.B. (Grad. Honours, 
Un niv. Dub.), F.G.8. F.R.G.8.—Woolwich and Sandhurst Classes as usual ; 
over 320 Pupils have passed these Exams. 


CARBOROUGH. —A MARRIED TUTOR, of 
great experience, with ferences and testimonials, having 
Three Resident Pupils, wishes to meet with THREE more. High Classics, 











i 
Thorough French and German. Healthy and comfortable Home, with 
individual care and attention.—Tvror, 6, Albemurle-crescent, Scar- 
borough. 





N ILITARY EDUCATION for the ENGLISH 
a ARMY in GERMANY.—Colonel BERDOE A. WILKINSON, R.E., 
Darmstadt, has THREE VACANCIES in his Establishment. —TERM 
commences on the Ist of SEPTEMBER. 





with Hot and Cold Water. 
Eac h Boy hasa a Bedroom. 
erms, 70), 80, and 9) Guineas, according to age. 
The NEXT TERM commences MONDAY, Se; ptember 22nd. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. LADEL a M.A 


+. no — 
\W OODLANDS, Binfield, Bracknell. -— Mr. R. 
HARDMAN JONES, M.A., educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
assisted by other Masters, PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for 
the Public Schools and Royal N Navy. Long experience and the highest 
references. Vi successful with backward pupils. Woodlands stands 
high, on gravel, in seven acres of land; is distant about two miles from 
Bracknell and W okingham Stations, 8. 'W.R. Large Playground 
vided, with Swing, Bars, &. Indoors Workshop and Playroom. ae 
spectuses and further particulars may be obtained at above address. 

















y + " 
. DUCATION.—HEIDELBERG, Germany.— The 
WIDOW of a German Physician receives in her Family a few 
YOUNG LADIES wishing to learn the GERMAN LANGUAGE, and to 
complete their Studies. ge ago Home and moderate terms.—For 
address and references apply to Rey. E. Richards-Adams, Kingston 
Lodge, eager ge a0 Brighton ; Rev. Ph. Quenzer, 7, Studley-terrace, 
Moss-lane Bast, Manchester ; Professor W. Dittmar, Anderson's College, 
Glasgow. 


(THE & Rev. Dr. POLLOCK, late Principal of Clare 

College, Scorton, Yorkshire, receives at his Residence, the WOOD- 
LANDS, Constable- Burton, Bedale, a limited number of SONS of GEN- 
TLEMEN to prepare for the Public Schools or the Lniversities. Terms, 
80 to 100 Guineas per annum. 
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A PRE- 


Home Com- 


*s-hill, Kent. 
'LEMEN'’S SONS. 
he Prrncirat 


] ROOMHILL, Shooter 
PARATORY SCHOOL for G 
fort and careful Education.—Addres 


rm YTORSHIP WANTED 

VERSITY MAN (Prizeman).—Good Cle 8; thorough French and 
German ; English Subjects ; superior Music test references.—Address 
Ww. , 1, Elsworthy- terrace, Primrose-hill, London, N.W 







by a SWISS UNI- 






LADY, having the care of Two Indian Children, 
wishes to meet with a few Indian or others, to CARE for and 
EDUCATE with them. Superior Education, combined with a thoroughly 
comfortable Home, and strict attention to Health. Boysund-rl0; Gir Is 
any age.—For terms and references apply to Miss A. M. Cooks, 61, White 
Ladies’-road, Clifton, Bristol. 








LADY, Hanoverian n by birth, speaking English 

and French fluently, seeks an ENGAGE MENT as Companion to 
an Invalid or to Young Ladies, or to Travel.—Address D. Wer, 38, Frant- 
road, Tunbridge Wells. 








LADY, with many years’ experience in Teach- 

ing, fluent French and German and good Music, desires RE- 
sAGEMENT as Governess, eee ar ~ to take charge of Young 
Best references.- —Apply to J. H., 74, Addison-road, Kensington. 


BE WIDOW of a well-known PHYSICIAN 


res to receive into her Family a YOUNG LADY who may seek 
a Home i in pLoodon for the purpose of Art or other Studies. Exceptional 
advantages offered. —Address Mrs. L., 68, Belsize Park, London, N.W. 


OME for INVALID (superior) with : a Middle. e- 

aged = = A. Medical Man, ina healthy W. Suburb. Every pos- 

sible comfort ed. from Three Guineas per Week.—Vexax, 
Hunt's, 2, Calvi ‘Square- error He e, W 


T.O GENTLEMEN or MARRIED COUPLE. 

The TT of a refined, liberal HOME are offered, on moderate 
terms, ina PRIVATE FAMILY (without children), of good position and 
income. House ea arden, Croquet = — Lawns. 
Late dinner.—W., nd, Hampstead, N.W. 





EN 
Lat es. 



















“hed, with large 
Ww 





VXCHANGE. - Clergy man » whe has a . Prepara 
{ tory School, near London (terms 80 to 120 Guineas per annum), 
wishes to place a boy, aged fifteen (Home Counties preferred), with a 
gentleman who takes a few Pupils of that age, and to receive in 
CHANGE a younger boy.—Address Rey l3., Messrs. Deacon’s Adver- 








tisement Offives, 154, Leadenhall-street, E.( 
wT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
a COLLEG The WINTER SESSION begins October Ist. The 





Hospital has a service of 710 Beds (including 30 at Highgate for Con- 
valescents ). 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls subject to College regu- 
lations. For particulars apply personally, or by letter, to the Warpen 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. A Hand- 
book forwarded on applic ation. 


T. BARTHOLOME W’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE.—OPEN SC ,ARSHIPS. Three Open Scholarships 
will be offered for COMPETITION on September 25th. Candidates 
must be under Twenty-five years of age, and not have entered to the 
Medical or Surgical practice of any Metropolitan Medical School—Two 
in Science, of the value of 130/. (one limited to candidates under Twenty 
years of age). Subjects—Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry 
One of the value of 50l., in Latin, Mathematics, and French, German, 
or Greek, at the option of the candidate, not more than one to be taken 
by any candidate. 
For particulars and papers of former examinations apply personally, or 
by letter, <. “cy Wanven of the @ollege, St. Bartholoniew’s Hospital, 





= 




























Smithfield, E 

S'. BARTHOLOME Ww" HOSP ITAL 1 and 
K COLLEGE.—CLASSES for the “UNIVE RSITY of LONDON 
MATRICULATION E MINATION —A Class is held from October sth 





for the January Fee (including all subjects), 10/. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY NTIFIC EXAMINATION.—A Class in ali the 
subjects his this Examination, including Practical Work, is held from 
January to July. Fee to Students of the Hospital, 5. 8s.; to others, 
10/. 10s. ane “ac C hemicals). 
FIRST M.B. EXAMINATION.—A Class is held from January to July 
Fee, eg 7s. All these Classes are Open to Students of the Hospital and to 


rticulars apply to the Warpen of the College, St. 
moepatel, Smithfield, E.C. 


THE MIDDLE nSEX HOSP IT Tz _The W INTE R 

s N on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, with an IN 

E t Three p.m., by Dr. SIDNEY COUPLAND. 

The Medical School attached to the Hospital provides the most complete 

means for the Education of Students preparing for the University of 

London, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 

ee i ies 

WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSE?PS, of the annual value of 251. 

xi. tenable for Two Years, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER “% 

and following days.—Further information may be obtained from the 
Dran or the Restpenz Mepicat Orricer, at the Hospital. 

ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 












Bartholo- 














JRINTING.--JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental Review, the Exglishicoman's Review, and other Period- 
icals, are prepared to undertake the PRINTING of Magazines, P: “aes peop 
Bookwork, Catalogues, &c., on the most reasonable terms nates 
post free German Compositors on the Premises. — Steam ‘Printing 
Ome 5, 87-89, Great T Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, London 











THE TYPE - STREET PRINTING ond PUB- 

LISHING COMPANY Print and Publish BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
and MAGAZINE Advantageous arrangements made with Young 
Authors.—10, Type-street, Finsbury, E.C 


THE CO - OPERATIVE | 


PANY, Victoria How 








Pp Us LISHING COM- 
ors Strand, W.C. — Estab- 
lished for the purpose of ac Authors and others in 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING ry Musical, and Artistie Works of 
every description. Fixed moderate Charges and prompt Settlements. 
Special advantages guaranteed of having every Publication made known 
to all Booksellers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. Estimates and Pro- 















spectuses free. MAJOR BERKEI (late 29th Foot), Hon. Sec. 
Mr. EDW ARD CURTICE, Manager 
DUBL ISHING I UNDER TAKEN on “the most 


Thorough attention assured, and great publi- 


favourable Terms. 
J. INrrevp, Publisher, 160, 


city at the least a e cost guaranteed.—H. 

Fleet- street, E.C 

C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to Notify that they have 

several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in ‘London and the 

Provinces. Principals only treated with. 








1 MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Pure hase, Iny estigatio ms, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








AUTOTYPE. 
Pe RMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by 
the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype lacs Employed by the 
‘Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
jeographical, and other Learned Societies 
ac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., 
Views, and Portraits from Nature, &c 

For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY displays a noble Collection 
of Copies of the Old Masters, and numerous fine Examples of the art 
of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Rowbotham, De 
Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &c. 

Now ready, 

TWENTY- Sab TURNER ETCHINGS for the 
Reproduced in Fac-simile. Price 2s. 6d. each 

Part I. RICHARD ELMORE'S LIBER NATUR; being Four Studies 
from Nature translated by him into Monochrome expressly for Autotype. 
Printed in sepia. Price One Guinea 

*,* Subscribers’ Names received. 

To adorn the walls of a home with artistic Bagorgerny es at little cost, 

visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 
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i Paintings, Drawings, 


Sketches, 


‘Liber Studiorum,’ 
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| ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
4 —TWO E RANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered at the 
Opening of the NTER $ SION next OCTOBER.—Apply to Mrs. 
‘Tuorne, Hon. Sec., 30, Henrietta-strget, Brunswick-square, W.C 


{CIENCE CLASSES for LADIES. LON DON 
h SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOME -Extended Courses of Lec- 
tures on CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY, open to Non-Medical Students, 
commence OCTOBER Ist.—Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Tuorne, 
30, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, W.C 


THE LONDON SCHOOL of HOMCOPATHY, 
52, Great Ormond-street, Nussell-square, W.C. 
President—The RIGHT HON, LORD EBURY. 

WINTER SESSION, 1879-80. 

The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be delivered on THURSDAY, 
October 2nd, at Five r.m., by Dr. J. GALLEY BLACKLEY, one of the 

Physicians to the Hospital 
Dr. RICHARD HUGHE on MATERIA 
MEDICA and THERAPEL each succeeding 
MONDAY and THURSDAY. 

Dr. D. DYCE BROWN'S Course of Lectures on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTIC ot A MEDICI , at Five v.m., on each succeeding TUESDAY 
and FRIDA 

Clinical cone tion will be 
Blackley, D. Dyce Brown, Richard Hughes, R. T 
Wood 

A prize of 201. will be given to that Student who, to the satisfaction 
of the Examiners, passes the best Examination at the end of the Winter 
Session. 

Physicians or Medical 













Lectures 


S Course of 
C Five p.M., on 


ICS, at 








given in the Hospital by Drs. J. Galley 
Cooper, and Thorold 





Students desiring to join the Classes are 
requested to communicate at once with Dr. Bayes, Hon. Sec., 4, Gran- 
ville-place, Portman-square. FRED. MAYCOCK, Secretary. 


| OOKS, PAMPHLE TS, NEWSPAPERS, &ce., can 

be PRINTED very quickly, in the best style, and at the lowest 
possible cost, at the South of England Printing Works, 160, Fleet-street, 
E.C. Estimates on application. 





the Chelsea 


The W Lg Ealing Dene, Middle SEX 
SELE OF LISLARS. 
Work of St. Paul,’ and very many Copies of every other Recent Work of 
ruil 
Postage free on application. 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.— Founded in 1541 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Anc 
Fifteen V olumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly ‘redteed prices, 
Polytechnic. 
course of being 
wound up, invite TENDERS for the PURCHASE of the LIBRARY, com- 


General Manager, W. S. BIRD. 
Direetor of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
M UDIE’S 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE 
One Thousand Copies of Canon Farrar’s New Work, ‘The Life and 
general interest are in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELE( 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER 
New Oxford-street, September 6, 1879. 
, ° 222.2. 8 2 3 2A f, 
4 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq 
rature, in Map Languages. Subscription, 3. 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 26/ 
Reading-room open — Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
[THE UN ITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guine “a to any amount, 
French, and German, immediately on application Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free * A Clearance 
may also be had, free, on application.—Booru’s, ‘CuuRtoy’s, Hopason’ 8, 
and Saunper’s & Ortey’s United Libraries, 387, Kegent-street; near the 
JYOOKS for SALE. The Council of 
Literary and Scientific Institution, which is in 
prising upwards of 2,000 Volumes ; also separate Tenders for a File ot the 
Times, from February, 1875, to the present time, Bookcases and Shelve 











The Books may be inspected and particulars obti ained at the Library, 
Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, any morning between the hours of 
ith instant inclusive. 








10and 1. Tenders will be received up to the | 
By order, BE. SMITH, | — 
September Ist, 1879 H. WILKINS, f Hon. Secs. 
PARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising 





Moliére, GQiuvres 


Dorat, Les Baisers, 1770, rich binding by oe q 
ES, a vellum, Th. 


— Decamerone, 1747, 5 vols. — HEUR 
Simon Vostre, 1507, -Facetia, 





black letter Early E Fou 
of—Class &c-—Ilustrations — Ae: Eisen, Moreau, Marillier, &€. ATA- 
Lu OGU Ei S$ free.—E. G. Ronerr, 5, Wood’ — Peckham, 8.E 


FOR SALE, a COPY of CHAU CER, Black Letter, 

with Woodcuts, Edition 1561, in good preservation.—Apply, by 

y care of Messrs. Relfe Brothers, Sc rte Booksellers and 
E 











letter, to T 




















Stationers, ni rterhouse-building 8, Alders; 

for SALE, an interesting ( OL L E CTION of 
AUTOGRAPH LETTE a by the late WILLIAM COBBETT, 

?., including his Li by b. Tilly ; ‘The Honey-Pot War,’ or the last 

Three Years of his Life, containing his Reasons fc cting his Family, 

and di ding his Wife and Children; the MS. of ‘ Cobbett's Poor Man's 

Bible’; ‘The Hair and Brain of Thomas Paine,’ &c.—For further par- 


2, Grenton-terrace, Shern- 





ticulars apply to the Rev. Grorcr ReyNoLps 


hall-road, Ww althamstow, N.E. 


QP URIOUS DIAMONDS and other GEMS. — In 
b consequence of the many spurious Gems now being offered for Sale 
Mr. BRYCE-WRIGHT will give SCIENTIFIC GUARANTEED OPIN- 
ION as to the Genuineness, Purity, and approximate Value of STONES, 
Mounted or Unmounted, submitted to his inspection. — Bryc e-WRIGHT, 
Mineralogist — E xpert in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell- 
street, London, W 








a 5 ee 
N IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOUR Ist ARRANGE. 
MENTS, 1879.—FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TIC 
available for Two Months, will be issued from May Ist to the KETS, 
October, 1579.—For particulars, see Time ‘Tables’ and Progr 


issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager 


_Derby, April, ls 
THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 


WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 























regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
THOMPSON, Studio, 43 orge-street, Portman- square, W y THEW k 
¥ SET of TW EL V EK beautifully executed 
i WEDGWOOD MEDALLIONS of the TWELVE C JESARS, f 
Antiques, price 2i. 2s. the Set.—H. R. Ganncrr, West Mount, Derby, nm 
GALE of ENGRAVINGS, OIL P AINTINGS, &e. 
h —The CATALOGUE of the most valuable COLLECTION of 7 
ie 


late Professor Dr. NESSLER, at Lausanne, and of several other 

tributors (containing p.e. an Antique Haut-relief, re presenting La pono 
and his Sons), has ——, and will be delivered by George ee 
Librarian, Berne, Switzerlan Be Rettig, 














‘Sale by Auction 
Natural History Specimens, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 


A at his Great Rooms, 3s, Fasc hg et, Covent-g. 
September 9, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, s« al small C( 
bop ndio BRITISH and FOR E IGN LEPIDOW a “eae ts, a 
an xes, Bird and — Skins, Shells and Fossils’ and other Speci- 
mens a Natural Histo: 

May be awe: the Morning of Sale 
T 


AUCTION, 


urde! n,on TU ESDAY, 














und Catalogues had, 











—== 
HE NINETE ENT H CENTURY 
for SEPTEMBER, 1879. Price 2s. 6d 
RECREATION. By George J. Komanes 
A DIALOGUE on HUMAN HAPPINESS. By W.H. Mallock 
CLERICAL EDUCATION in FRANCE. By Edmund About, 
CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. By James Spedding. 
The GOD of ISRAEL: a History. By Joseph Jacobs. 
The “aaa NOVELS of LORD BEACONSFIELD. ky T. § 


NOTES by the WAY in eee A: the LAND and the PEOPLE. Il] 
C.B. 


By Jaines Caird, 


A CAGLIOSTRO of the poco CENTURY. By James Anthony 





Froude 
The PUBLIC INTERE RICULTURAL RE FOR oad (Com 
cluded.) i ° Editor of Mark Lane ; 


. Kegan “Paul & Co. London. 
Brec KW OOD'S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 
1s79. No. DCCLXVIL. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents. 

SYRIA.—AMONG the DRUSES. 

REATA; or, What's in a Name ? 

GODFREY’S WHITE QUEEN. 

The PRIZE FRENCH NOVEL. 
RUFUS HICKMAN of ST. BOTOLPH'S. 

The REVIEW of the SESSION. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon 


Part Vi 
(Conclusion 














lon 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 237, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SEPT 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. =) 
Contents 
WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 
Chap. 8. Plots and Counter-Plots.—). A 
vegan !—Oh ! Dunvegan! 
BISHOP ATTERBURY. 
DULCE EST DESIPERE: a Latin Student's Song of tie 
tury. By J. A. Symonds 
The COUNTESS'S RU Part II, 
The SCORY of the REGISTERS. 
OXFORD in the LONG VACATION. 
The DANCE of DEATH in ITALIAN ARI. 

HER CUCKOO. By Frederick Locker. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. (With an Iliustration 
On the Koad to La Trappe.—21. An Unromantic Partur 

London: 8 Sinith, Elder & Co. 15, Wa FRETS € 


FRBASE R’S MAGAZINE, SEPTEMBER 


No. 597. New Series, CNVII. Dice 2s. 6d 


Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH. Principal in the University 
of St. Andrews. 


Contents. 
a Yorkshire Tale 
In uw Laue, 





2=MBER. 











(With an Tlustration 
Wild Studio.—lv. “Dun 


Twelfth Cen- 


Chap. 2 


1879, 





By R. D. Blackmore. Chap. Il. 


MARY ANERLEY: 
not Alone. 13. Grumbling and 


Dr. Upandown. Ll. 
Growling. 
Mr. FROUDE’S CXSAR. By Professor W. Y. Sellar 
MY JOURNAL in the HOLY LAND. By Mrs. Brassey 
TENANT RIGHT in IRELAND 
CHENEYS and the HOUSE of RUSSELL. By J. A. Froude. 
In the CORSICAN HIGHLANDS. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
A HUNGARIAN EPISODE—ZIGEUNER MUSIC. By the 
* Flemish Interiors. 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL-BOOKS. 
The CLOSE of the SESSION 
London : 
INSTITUTE of 
INE. No. CAVIL 
Contents. 
Mr. EDWARD SMYTH on Tables for the Enfranchise 
of Inheritance. 
T. B. SPRAGUE on the Construction of a Combined 
Mortality Table, and its application to determine the 
mium for an Insurance against the Contingency of al 1 
given Age leaving Issue: illustrated by various Tables ca 
from the experience of the British Peerage Families. 
Note by Mr. SPRAGUE on Professor Pell’s Paper on th 
Actuaries’ Life Tables. 
Correspondence—Major-General HANN YNGTON on Mr. Gray's Methods 
of Constructing Life Tables 
London : Charles & Edwin Layton, 


and the HANDM: AID-. ARTS. 


for Views and 





Author of 


Longmans and Co. 


‘OUR tN AL of the 


@F and ASSURANCE MAGA 


TU ARIES 


Price 2s. 












Mr. 








Fleet- 


Ake HITECTUR ns 





—See the BUILD (4d., or by post, 4d 
Plan of Hospital for we re, Sydne y. and Priest’s Door, Cavendish 
Manufactory of Mirrors Eighteenth- entury Iron-werk — Fount me 


Old Buildings about Wells—New Banking Act 
Arc’ hiological Society—Paris—Epping Forest 
—Cambrian Archwologists, &e. 

No. 46, Catherine-street ; 


Hull—Organl 
New Stores, Ma 





and all Newsmen. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS AND CO. 


ween 2:82 28 0800600 08 10 0 8 eee ees 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. Edited by TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and 


C. COLBECK, M.A. Physical, adapted for the Use of Artisans and of Students in Publicand Science Schools. 
Small 8vo. with Woodcuts, &c. 


(HURCH’S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES. 2s. 6d. | ABNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHY. 3s. 6d. 

(OX'S CRUSADES. 2s. 6d. | ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS. 35s. 6d. 
(REIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 2s. 6d. | ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 3s. 6d. 
GAIRDNER'S HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK. 2.67. | BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES. 3s. 6d. 


| BLOXAM’S METALS. 3s. 6d. 
| GOODEVE’S MECHANICS. 3s. 6d. 
| GOODEVE’S MECHANISM. 3s. 6d. 
| GORE’'S ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 6s. 
JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE, 2s. 6d. | GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. 3s. 6d. 
LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 2s. 67. | JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 3s. 6d. 
WORRIS'S AGE of ANNE. 2s. 6d. OM. AXNWELL’S THEORY of HEAT. 3s. 6d. 
SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 20. 6d. MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC. 3s. 6d. 
iilien Renee becieien &. 40. MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 3s. 6d. 

PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY. 3s. 6d. 
WARBURTON’S EDWARD IIL. 2s. 6d. RUTLEY’S STUDY of ROCKS. 4s. 6d. 
SPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by the| SHELLEY'S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES. 3s. 6d. 

age engl og tag nage io Soc led Dy Me | THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 6s. 

BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 2s. 6d. THORPES QUANTEFATIVE ANALYSES. 40. 6d. 
CAPES AGE of the ANTONINES, 20. 62. THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 3s. 6d. 
(APES'S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 2s. 6d. | TELE S Seer See. Mh. OE 
an iiss wae & Ot UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN. 3s. 6d. 
see Guiles ont PERMEAME. So. 04. WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. 3s. 6. 
(URTEIS'S MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 2s. 6d. - . 
[HNE'S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 2s. 6d. The - LORDS Se Canes ting Thay 
WERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 2s. 6d. University College, London ; and by PHILIP MAGNUS, B.8c. B.A 


SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMACIES. 2s. 67. ASTRONOMY. By R. 8. Batt, LL.D. F.R.S., Royal Astronomer, 
Ireland. With 41 Diagrams, price 1s. 6d. 


; BOTANY, OUTLINES of MORPHOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY. 
EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by By W. R. McNAB, M.D., Professor of Botany, Royal College of Science for Ireland 


the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. With 42 Diagrams, price Is. 6. 


BROWNING’S MODERN ENGLAND, 1820—1874. 9d. | BOTANY— OUTLINES of the CLASSIFICATION of PLANTS. 
| 


GARDINER’S PURITAN REVOLUTION. 2s. 6d. 
GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 2s. 6d. 
HALE’S FALL of the STUARTS. 2s. 6d. 





By W. R. McNAB, M.D., Professor of Botany, Royal College of Science, Ireland. 


CORDERY’S STRUGGLE against ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, | With 118 Diagrams, price is. 64. 
ene ae GEOMETRY, CONGRUENT FIGURES. By 0. Hennict, Ph.D. 
(REIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, PRs. Postamee of Mathematics, University College, London. With 141 Diagrams, 
1086—1216, 9d. teat 
(REIGHTON’S (Rev. M.) TUDORS and the REFORMATION, | HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. By ‘Parr M aenus, B.Se. 
1485—1603. 9d. B.A., Author of * Lessons in Elementary Mechanics,’ Joint-Editor of the Series. With 
ROW LEY’S RISE of the PE OPLE, 1215—1485. 9d. 79 Diagrams, ls. 6d. ; or with Answers, price 2s. 
ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION. 1688 — | MECHANICS. By Roser Srawert Barr, LL.D. F.R.S., Andrews 
1778. 9d. Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
- ‘ - With 89 Diayrams, price ls. 6d. 
TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 
WARS, 1778—1820. 9d. PRACTICAL PHYSICS—MOLECULAR PHYSICS and SOUND. 
YORK POWELLS EARLY ENGLAND to the CONQUEST. 1s. By FREDERION GUSMRIE, POD, P-R.A., Profesor of Phyuics, Royal Schoo! of 


THERMODYNAMICS. By Ricuarp Wormert, M.A. D.Sc., Head 
EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY, as above. Master of the Middle-Class Corporation School, London. With 41 Diagrams, price 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. Complete in | vol. fcap. 8vo, with 23 cieheses 


aL SE ZOOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Arex. 


MACALISTER, M.D., Professor of Zoology, University of Dublin. With 77 Diagrams, 
price ls, 6d. 
+ 
The SHILLING HISTORY of ENGLAND. An ; : ; 
Introductory Volume to ‘Epochs of English History.’ By the Rev, M. CREIGHTON, | ZOOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Arex. Macauister, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. — ls, | M.D., Professor of Zoology, University of Dublin. With 59 Diagrams, price Ls. 6d. 








London: LONGMANS and CO. Paternoster-row. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
NEEDLEWORK! As required by the School Board Examiners. 


BY THE EXAMINER OF NEEDLEWORK FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON, 


NEEDLEWORK DEMONSTRATION SHEETS 


Exhibit, by Diagrams and Descriptions, the formation of Stitches in Elementary Needlework. 


The Size of the Sheets is 30 “3 = inches. Price 9d. each. 





ALPHABETS for MARKING ............ 6 Sheets. | F ISHERMAN S STITCH for BRAIDING FTING STOCKING MATERIAL .... Ll Sheet. HEMMING, SEAMING, and STITCILIING j Sheet 
TRUE MARKING STITCH ......c..00c00 1 Sheet. rts Sr ere 1 Sheet. v ‘tie eeeas for FRILLS, and FERN or | DUTTON ORIG cesecscccccccoscescceess fess 
HERRING BONE. ......ccccccccccccccccece 1 STOCKING WEB STITCH (Darning) ...... 1 RAL, STITCH... .cccccccccccccvcccece i | 
The following will be issues a chestiys —_ 
SETTING IN GATHERS or “‘ STOCKING,’' KNOTTING or SEEDING (English Method) a ° oe 1 Sheet 
Mr. J. R. Blakiston, M_A., in his recently published Volume, ‘ The Teacher’s Hints on Se hool eae gement,’ says :—“‘ The room in which nee sits work is taught should be hung with 


Demonstration Sheets of various stitches.” 


The DEMONSTRATION FRAME for CLASS TEACHING, on which the Formation of 


almost any Stitch may be exhibited, is used in the best German Schools. It maybe had complete of Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN, with Special Needle and Cord. Price 7s, 6¢, 


PLAIN CUTTING OUT, for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required by the Government 


Education Department. Adapted to the Principles of Elementary Geometry. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. Fifth Thousand. Price ls. 
A SET of the DIAGRAMS referred to in the Book may be had separately, printed on stout paper, and enclosed in an envelope. Price 1s, 


PLAIN NEEDLEWORK, Arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for the Management of 


Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous Teaching. Eighteenth Thousand. Price 6d. 


PLAIN KNITTING and MENDING, Arranged in Six Standards. With 20 Diagrams. 


Elevent= Thousand. Price 6d. 
*.* These Works are recommended in the published Code of the Educational Department. 


Third Thousand, now ready, price 1s. 


NEEDLEWORK, Schedule III., Exemplified and Illustrated. Intended for the use of 


Fags Teachers and of the Upper Standards in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. E. A. CURTIS, a former Head Mistress of the Home and Colonial Training School. Small crown 
§vo. cloth limp. with 30 Illustrations, 
“With such a help at hand the youngest teacher may be expected to secure ites results in needlework.”—Schoolmaster. 


DARNELL, G.—ARITHMETIC made INTELLIGIBLE to CHILDREN. Being a Series 


of GRADU ALLY ADVANCING EXERCISES, intended to employ the Reason rather than the Memory of the Pupil; with ample Explanations Ot every Difficulty. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
*,* This work may be had in Three Parts :—Part 1. price 6d. Part II. price 9@. Part III. price 6d. A KEY to Parts IL. and III. price 1s. (Part I. does not require a Key.) 


CAYZER, T. S—ONE THOUSAND ARITHMETICAL TESTS; or, the Examiner's 


Assistant. With a complete Set of Model Examples. Eleventh Thousand. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
A KEY, with Solutions to all the Examples, 4s. 6¢. ANSWERS only, 1s. 6d. 


CAYZER, T. S—ONE THOUSAND ALGEBRAICAL TESTS, on the same Plan. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. cloth. ANSWERS, 2s. 6d. 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY, for the INSTRUCTION of CHILDREN. Illustrating at a 


glance the various Geographical Terms. On a Sheet, 30 by 22 inches, Printed in Colours, ls. 6d.; Mounted, on Rollers and Varnished, 3s, 6d. 


BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS, and KEY; or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises. 


With a Set of Coloured Outline Maps. By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. BUTLER. Thirty-sixth Edition, Revised to Date. 4s 


GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. With a Concise Treatise on the Artificial 


Sphere. Sixteenth Edition. %s. cloth. 


DARNELL, G.—SHORT and CERTAIN ROAD to READING. Being a Series of Easy 


Lessons i in ihe h the Alphabet is so divided as to enable the Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before he has learned half the atte ers. Cloth, 6d.; or in 4 Parts, paper 
covers, L}d. each, 


SHEET LESSONS. Being Extracts from the above, printed in very large bold type. Price, for the set of Six Sheets, 6d.; or, neatly mounted on boards, 38. 


DARNELL, G.—GRAMMAR made INTELLIGIBLE to CHILDREN. Being a Series of 


Short and Simple Rules, with — Explanations of every Difficulty, and copious Exercises for Parsing; in Language adapted to the comprehension Sy very young Students 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, ls. 


DARNELL, G.— INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Price 3d. Being the first 


32 pages of ‘Grammar made Intelligible.’ 


DARNELL, T—PARSING SIMPLIFIED: an Introduction and Companion to all 


Grammars ; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons to each. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 1s 
EIGHTH THOUSAND NOW READY. Uniform with ‘A Word to the Wise.’ 


HARRY HAWKINS’S H-BOOK ; showing how he Learned to Aspirate his H’s. Sewed, 6d. 


arxexenrn THOU aAxD. Sewed, 6d. ; or cloth, gilt edges, Ls. 


A WORD to the WISE; or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing 


and Speaking. By PARRY GWYNNE. 


A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR and PHILOLOGICAL HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By JOHN GEO. COLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. ; 
A GLOSSARY of BIOLOGICAL, ANATOMICAL, and PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS. 


By THOMAS DUNMAN, Physiology Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institution and the Working Men’s College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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A SURE GUIDE TO A GOOD HANDWRITING. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST COPY-BOOKS. 
For Board Schools, Private Schools, and Public Schools. 


DARNELL’S COPY-BOOKS, 


After over a Quarter of a Century of public favour, are everywhere ack nowledyed as the Best for simplicity aud 
thoroughness. They are adapted to the New Education Code, and are used in nearly all the best Schools in 
Great Britain and the Colonies. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 
I. It is the production of an experienced Schoolmaster. 
II. It gradually advances from the Simple Stroke to a superior Small Hand. 
III. The assistance given in the Primal Lesson is reduced as the learner progresses, until all guidance 
is safely withdrawn. 
IV. The number and variety of the copies secure attention, and prevent the pupils copying their own 
writing, as in books with single head-lines. 


V. The system insures the progress of the learner, and greatly lightens the labours of the teacher. 


DARNELL’S LARGE POST COPY-BOOKS. 


Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. The first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully-written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written over and then imitated, the remaining 
nunbers having Black Head-lines for imitation only, the whole gradually advancing from a simple stroke to a 
superior small hand. 


No. | No. 

], ELEMENTARY (Strokes, &e.). 7. TEXT, ROUND, and SMALL. 

2. SINGLE LETTERS. 8, 9, 10. TEXT, ROUND, SMALL. and FIGURES. 
4+. LARGE TEXT (Short Words). 11, 12. ROUND, SMALL. and FIGURES. 

» TEXT, LARGE TEXT, and FIGURES. | 13, 14. ROUND and SMALL. 

6. ROUND TEXT, CAPITALS, and FIGURES. 15, 16, SMALL HAND. 


DARNELL’S FOOLSCAP COPY-BOOKS. 


Twenty-four Numbers, oblong, 3d. each; or superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. On the same plan. 


No. No. 
1, ELEMENTARY (Strokes, &c.). 9. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 
2 ree EK LETTERS. 10, 11. ROUND and SMALL. 
. LARGE TEXT (Short Words). 12, 14, 15. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 
D. poe LARGE TEXT, and FIGURES. 14. ROUND and SMALL. 
6. TEXT, ROUND, and CAPITALS. 16 to 20, SMALL HAND. 
7. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 21. ORNAMENTAL HANDS. 
Ss. TEXT, ROUND, and FIGURES. 22 to 24. LADIES’ ANGULAR WRITING, 


DARNELL’S UNIVERSAL COPY-BOOKS. 


Sixteen Numbers, 2d. each. On the same plan. 


No. No. 
l. ELEMENTARY. 7. TEXT, ROUND, and SMALL. 
2. SINGLE and DOUBLE LETTERS. 8, §, 10. TEXT, ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 


3. 4. LARGE TEXT (Short Words). 11, 12. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES, 
5. TEXT, LARGE TEXT, and FIGURES. 13, 14. ROUND and SMALL. 
6. TEXT, ROUND, CAPITALS, and FIGURES. 15, 16. SMALL HAND. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


———=—— 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY GRIZEL.’ 
THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S NEW NOVEL, 


MY LORDS OF STROGUE, 


Is ready at every Library, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
VANITY FAIR. 
“ The reader will follow with eager interest this touching romance.”’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“*The personages in this book are drawn with consummate power, and 
there have been few novels of recent years more distinguished by con- 
scientious care and elaboration in the treatment of a worthy subject 

ATHENEUM. 
“A novel of a high order of merit..... One of the best fictions of the 
HOME NEWS. 

“An admirably written and well conceived novel. Mr. Wingfield has 
exercised rare disc rimination. He has not only read, but assimilated ; 
not only drawn, but created 








NEW NOVEL LIBRARIES, 


MISS ETHEL COXON’S 


“MONSIEUR LOVE.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MORNING POST. 

“A new aspirant for literary fame has appeared on the scene and 
scored a decided success. Miss Coxon has written a charming novel 
The plot, style, diction, and pathos have all a freshness and ori, ginality 
we rarely meet with. We cordially recommend ‘ Monsieur Love 


AT ALL 





NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ SUCCESS: AND 
HOW HE WON IT, ETC. 
ERNST WERNER’S POPULAL NOVEL, 


“NO SURRENDER.” 


In 3 vols, crown 8yvo. 


GRAPHIC. 

“Tlerr Werner by this novel has established his claim to rank with 
those very few writers of fiction whose works are, or should be, matters 
of interest to all readers of cultivation throughout Europe.” 

VANITY FAIR 
‘No Surrender’ deserves the very warmest commendation, and it is 
a0 thocon zhly well written that the reader who puts it down may be 
perfectly satistied with it, and yet not know how clever it is; but if it 
be compared with the numbe rless other attempts at novel writing, the 
difference becomes clear enough. 


NEW 





On Monday neat will be ready at all Libraries, a 


New Novel, entitled 
“IN TWO YEARS’ TIME.” 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, In 2 vols. 


Sro. 


Croren 


At all Booksellers’, 


IN TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. 


By Mrs. HUTCHINSON. 8vo. l0s. 6d. 
““We have never read a more lively or graphic volume of travels." 


Spectator 





THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


The only Complete Edition of Miss Austen’s Works, Each 
with a krontispiece on Steel, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
Emma. 
Lady Susan, and the Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
“Miss Austen has a talent for describing the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful I 
ever met with. Her exquisite touch, which renders commonplace things 


and character interesting from the truth of the description and senti- 
ment, is denied to me.""—Sir Walter Scott 





Mrs. EDWARDES’S New Serial 
Story, ‘VIVIAN the BEAUTY, is con- 
tinued in the TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE for September, at all Booksellers’, 
price 1s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


13, Great Mariborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. 
ny M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s 

A delightful book, full of picturesque grace. We heartily recom- 

mend it to all who may be meditating a foreign tour, as well as to those 

who must do their travelling at the tire-side.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


RORAIMA and BRITISH GUIANA ; 


with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Mz ey 
By J. W. BODDAM-WHETHAM, Author of * Across Central 
America,’ &c. 8yo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s 

“A very pleasant and attractive addition to the literature of travel." 


ROUND the, WORLD in, SIX 


S. BRIDGES, Grenadier Guards. 
1 vol. 8vo. Lis. 


Col. Bridges's book has the merit of being lively and readable. His 
advice to future travellers may be found serviceable.’'—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONDONIANA. By Edward Wal- 


FORD, M.A., Author of ‘ The County Families,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“These volumes are interesting and entertaining.'’—John Bull 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON. SECOND EDITION Vols. I. and II. 
Sv0. 30s. To be completed in two more volumes 


The YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH. Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By CHAR- 
LOTTE M. YONGE, Author of * The Heir of Redeclyffe.’ 2 vols. 21s. 


THE NEW W NOVELS. 
GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of * Parted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols 


FALSE HEARTS and TRUE. By 


Mrs. / ASER, Author of ‘A Fatal Passion.’ 3 vols. 
“uth to Mrs. Fraser's lite- 
incidents startling, and 








rest will add another wre 
rary fame. The plot is dee ly interesting, the 
the language vigorous ourt Journal, 


The HONOURABLE ELLA. By the 


EARL of DESART. Second Edition. 3 vols 
Lord Desart’s humour, vivacity, and witty comparisons make his 
page sparkle, and give the reader many a pleasant laugh. Atheneum. 
‘A brilliant — most powerful novel, which is sure to command wide 
circulation. s evidently the result of experienced observation of 
society, anddoubtiess nota few of the characters are drawn from life ing 
are truly clever and graphic sketches. The interest is absorbing."’—Post 


ROSE MERVYN. By Anne Beale, 


Author of ‘ Fay Arlington,’ &e 
‘A clever and readable novel."’—Sunday Tim 
‘Rose Mervyn ' is one of the most deli; thtful 1 nove! ns? of the day. 
chumnctens are lifelike, and the interest never flags ‘ourt Journal. 


MADELON LEMOINE. B Mrs. 
LEITH ADAMS, Author of ‘ Winstowe,’ &c. 3 vols y 

‘* Madelon Lemoine’ is a carefully written book—thoughtful, pleasant, 

and high toned. The plot of the story is well worked out henaum. 

“**Madelon Lemoine’ is in many ways a book of exceptioual power. 

Mrs. Adams has humour and she has pathos, and both 3 well em- 

ployed. Her figures are studies from the life. Her villagers are 
only lifelike, but entertaining as well.""—Pull Mall Gazetti 


DORCAS. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


3 vols. 
‘Miss Craik’s new novel is clever, and in places singularly good to 
reall. Her women are all pleasantly fresh and real."'"—Atheneum. 


SIR GIBBIE. By George Mac 


“ Sir Gibbie’ is one of the most touc hing and beautiful stories that has 
been written for many years. ” 


RECORDS ofa STORMY LIFE. By 


the Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy,’ &c Just ready. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price y of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed pete bowen, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, Soca? ecoeets 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOU RN 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. 


The 





not 


3 vols. 





Sam Slick's Nature and Human. Lost and Sayed. 





Norton. 
lifax, Gentleman Barbara's Ee he By Amelia 
nt and the Cross. By BB. Edy 
urton Lite of Ir “ving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 





Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
No Church. 


Nathalie. 
A Woman's 


By Miss Kavanagh 
Thoughts about 


Women. By the Author of Christian's Mistake By the 
‘John Halifax.’ Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs Oliphant, Alec Forbes. By George Mac 
Sam Slick's Wise Sa Donald, LL.D. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s }* Op es Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


A Noble Life. By the 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Dixon's New America 

Robert Fale poner: By George Mac 
Donald, L 

The Woman’ 8 — 
Author of ‘John Halifax 


A Life for a Life. Author Author of 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
phe iped s Old Court Suburb 
urgaret and her — 
es Slick’ 's Old Ju 
Darien. By Eliot Mi petecoue. 
Sir B. Burke's Family Romance 
The ar of Norlaw. ly Mrs. Annals of an Eventful Life. By 
Oliphan G. W. Dasent, D.C.L 
The Teotsiwenen in Italy. David Elginbrod. By George Mac 
Nothing ae By the Author of Donald, LL.D. 
‘John ifax. trave Lady. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d'Albret. ‘ John Halifax 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires Hannah. By the Author of ‘John 
Burke's ogee of the Forum. Halifax.’ 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. Sam Slick's Americans at Home. 
Studies from Life. , By the Author | The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax. of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Grandmother's A Kose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Jeattreson’s Book about Doctors My Little Lady By E. Frances 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author loynter 
of ‘John Halifax.’ x, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By 


By the 





By the 


By the Author of 














NEW BOOKS, 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A HUNTING EXPEDITION [9 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


By D. FERNANDES DES NEVES. 
Translated by M. MONTEIRO. 


“ This book is chiefly valuable for the insight which it gives into th 
manners, customs, and superstitions ef the tribes which he ene countered, 
The information which he has to impart is both instructive and amusing 
and is given in a clear and fluent style—a merit which we Suspect is Fo 
ina great measure to the transla who seems to have performed her 
share of the work extremely well.’’—Zoologist. 

** Regarded merely as a narrative of sport and adventure, this volume 
would be attractive enough ; but mingled with these matters is a good 
deal of information which is well worth attention regarding the habits 
of various races, and of their attitude towards their Dutch and Portu- 
guese neighbours.'’—Daily News 








Now ready, small 4to. with 50 Photo-lithographic Plates 
and numerous Woodcuts, half bound, price 30s, 


THE OGAM INSCRIBED MONU- 
MENTS OF THE GAEDHIL 


IN THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With a Dissertation on the Ogam Character, &. 
By the late RICHARD ROLT BRASH, M.R.L.A. F.8.A. Scot, 


Fellow of the Royal Historical and Archeological Soc iety 
of Ireland, and Author of ‘The Ecclesiastic: al 
Architecture of Ireland.’ 


Edited by GEORGE M. ATKINSON, 





Medium 8vo. price 27s, 
THE GENEALOGIST’S GUIDE TO 
PRINTED PEDIGREES, 


Being a General Search through Genealogical, Topographical, 
and Biographical Works relating to the United 
Kingdom, together with References to Family 
Histories, Peerage Claims, &c,. 
By GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, Revised, price 18s, 


THE TRAGEDIES of AESCHYLUS. 
Re-edited, with an English Commentary, by F. A. PALEY, 
M.A., Classical Examiner to the University of London. 

(WHITTAKER & Co. Ave Maria-lane.) 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE TEXTS. 
With Notes, fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


THE ORESTES OF EURIPIDES. 
With brief Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London. 
(WHITTAKER & CO.) 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE TEXTS. 
With Notes, feap. 8vo. price Ls. 6d, 
THE 


PHOENISSAE OF EURIPIDES.. 


With brief Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London. 


(WHITTAKER & CO.) 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. price ls, 6d. 


Part I. ACCIDENCE. 
By M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., late Scholar of Clare 
; College, Cambridge. 
Seventh Edition, with Emendations and Additions, 
feap. 8vo. 5s. 


TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC. 


By HENRY C. BANISTER, Professor of Harmony and Com- 
position at the Royal Academy of Music. 

This Manual contains Chapters on Notation, Harmony, and 

Counterpoint ; Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, 

and Instruments; together with Exercises on Harmony, an 

Appendix of E xamination Papers, and a copious Index and 

Glossary of Musical Terms. 


Fourth Sahin, re a Table of Mediaval Modes compiled by 
J. Hopkins, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
From the Commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Time. For the Use of Students. 


By Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, B.Mus. Oxon., Warden o! 
Trinity College, London, and Lecturer on Musical 
History in the same College. 


London: GEORGE BELL & Sons, York-street,, 
Covent-garden. 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. Marie Antoinette, 
St. Olave's. Professor C. D. Yonge. 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


The Life and Epoch of Alexander ITamilton. 
By the Hon. George Shea. (Boston, U.S., 
Houghton, Osgood & Co.; London, Triibner 
& Co. 

The Life of Albert Gallatin. 
Adams. (Lippincott & Co.) 

ArexaNDER Hamitron and Albert Gallatin, 

the former being Secretary of the Treasury 

luring the presidency of Washington, the 
latter filling the same office during the 
presidencies of Jefferson and Madison, are 
two of the most accomplished men and the 
nost consummate statesmen who have ever 
shared in the government of the United 

States. Neither was a native-born citizen. 

Hamilton was a native of Nevis in the West 

Indies; Gallatin was by birth a citizen of 

Geneva. Much has been written about the 

jammer, but the latter is almost a fresh 

subject for the biographer. Mr. Shea’s work 
does not contain anything concerning Hamil- 
tm which is not generally known. Though 

a volume of considerable size, yet it only 

teats Hamilton’s career up to the time 

when he became aide-de-camp to Washing- 
tm. He had not then distinguished himself 
ibove many of his contemporaries whose 
names have long ago passed into oblivion. 
Indeed, Mr. Shea indulges rather too much 
in mere dissertation, and omits to turn to 
alvantage the historic details and facts 
which are ready to his hand. His purpose, 
says in the preface, is to gain the atten- 
ton of young men in the United States “to 
the studious contemplation of one of the 
lost eminent characters of their own 
country.” We doubt whether he has taken 

a easiest and surest way to attain his end. 

this work, though excellent in many respects 

ind the production of a cultured writer, is 
wrdly one which young men will naturally 
wn to and confidently accept as a guide. 

Anew and effective biography of Hamilton 

vould have been more welcome and practical 

than this ‘‘ historical study.” What renders 
the life of Hamilton specially noteworthy is 

'S tragic close. His death was a loss to the 

[ ited States such as can be paralleled by 

mo of Lincoln alone. It is with surprise, 

ten, that we find Mr. Shea writing that 

“the death of Hamilton, in the fulness of 

‘me, confirmed the United States of Ame- 
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rica in their empire.” There are, indeed, 
many sayings in this volume which, as they 
stand and as they appear to the ordinary 
reader, produce an impression different from 
wnat may have been intended. Thus, when 
it is said, ‘‘ The English Constitution was no 
exotic in France. It had borne fruit there 
from an early day. A Philip de Comines 
had praised its polity in the fifteenth century, 
and a De Loime had explained its growth, 
lauded its principles of civil liberty, and 
enforced its examples three years later,” it 
may not be meant that De Lolme, as well as 
Philip de Comines, was a Frenchman, but 
this is the obvious interpretation of the 
passage. The few words which follow are 
typical of the rather too cwt manner in 
which Mr. Shea gives vent to his opinions : 
—‘A simple single assembly was not a fit 
depository for power. So thought Hamilton.” 
It might have been added that Franklin, 
who has had no superior in his country as 
a practical statesman, thought just the 
reverse. Mr. Shea is Chief Justice of the 
Marine Court, and he ought to be perfectly 
versed in legal questions. It is strange, 
then, he should say that, two years after 
writs of assistance had ceased to be issued 
in Massachusetts, ‘‘the people of England 
adopted this precedent in the case of John 
Wilkes, and writs of assistance were judi- 
cially declared illegal, and ended in England 
also.” There is a curious misconception 
here. Wilkes’s name is not associated with 
writs of assistance, but with general warrants 
—a very different thing. Moreover, though 
general warrants have been abolished in 
England, the people have never called for 
the abolition of writs of assistance, nor has 
any valid reason been shown for making 
such a demand. Another historical blunder 
is contained in the foot-note, where it is said, 
relative to the allegation that Franklin 
wished to transfer the seat of government 
from England to America, ‘‘ the Portuguese 
experiment has shown that the transter of 
the seat of the administration of government 
is not impossible.” It is true that the Por- 
tuguese royal: family of Braganza went to 
Brazil, and a member of it reigns there 
now. But the Emperor of Brazil has 


nothing to do with the government of 
Portugal. The Portuguese case proves 


nothing more than that a royal house, 
like an ordinary family, may cross the 
Atlantic and find a better sphere of action 
in the New World. This is a very different 
thing, however, from what Franklin was 
charged by the Dean of Gloucester with con- 
templating in the case of England. Before 
passing from this work we should advise 
Mr. Shea to read what Mr. Thomas Jones 
says in his ‘ History of New York’ about 
the agitator M‘Dougall, in order that he 
may correct what he has written about that 
demagogue. 

Albert Gallatin, who belonged to an old 
and honourable family, left his native city 
of Geneva, at the age of nineteen, to make 
his fortune in the new republic across 


the Atlantic. His prospects at home 
were good. He had received an ex- 
cellent education; he would enter into 


possession of a small patrimony on coming 
of age; he had relatives who were reputed 
to be wealthy and wpon whom he could count 
for substantial aid. If he would have em- 
braced a mercantile career, an opening could 





have been found for him. His grandmother, 
who was intimately acquainted with the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, could have pro- 
cured for him a commission in his army; 
she made the offer, and was naturally in- 
censed when her grandson abruptly rejected 
it, saying that he would never serve a tyrant. 
Soon after this he secretly left Geneva in com- 
pany witha friend of hisown age, named Henri 
Serre. They landed on the shore of the North 
American continent in July, 1780. Gallatin 
had a small capital; his friend had nothing. 
The fund was invested in tea, which they 
carried with them, and which they hoped to 
sell at a proft. Ignorance of the language 
and of business hindered this anticipation 
being realized, and they soon had reason to 
regret embarking in a madcap enterprise. 
The second letter which Gallatin wrote to 
his friend Badollet, at Geneya, contains a 
description of the town of Boston in 1780, 
from which we extract and translate the 
following passage :— 

‘*Boston, a town containing about 18,000 
inhabitants, is built on a semi-island which is 
greater in length than breadth. I think that 
it is larger than Geneva; there are gardens, 
meadows, and orchards in the centre of the town, 
and each family has generally a house to itself. 
These houses are seldom higher than one or two. 
stories. They are of brick or wood, covered 
with boards and slates, having flat roofs, and 
in many places lightning conductors, nearly all 
of which are three pointed. There are one 
or two straight streets, there are no remark- 


able public buildings, there is a very spacious 


harbour, protected by islands which leave only 
two narrow channels, a state of things rendering 
the town impregnable if fortified ; this is all that 
I have to tell youabout Boston. The inhabitants 
are devoid of delicacy, honour, and knowledge, 
and there is not much to be said about their 
uprightness, any more than as regards that of 
the French who are settled here, and whom the 
native-born citizens detest. Life in Boston is 
very wearisome. There are no public amuse- 
ments, and so much superstition prevails that 
singing, violin-playing, card-playing, and bowls 
are forbidden on Sunday.” 

The foregoing passage possesses the greater 
interest as a contrast to that written by 
Brissot, who visited Boston about the same 
period, and who found the place and the 
people approach the ideals in the mind of 
an ardent Republican. After hard struggles 
to obtain a subsistence, and after supporting 
himself for a time by giving lessons in 
French, Gallatin engaged in land specu- 
lations, and sank his patrimony, which he 
received in 1785 and which amounted to a 
thousand pounds, in the purchase of land in 
the wild and unsettled West. Whatever 
may have been his success as a speculator, 
there is no doubt of his imprudence as an 
investor. Writing forty years later, he said 
that his purchase was ‘‘a troublesome and 
unproductive property, which has plagued 
me all my lite. I could not have invested 
my patrimony in a more unprofitable 
manner.” His biographer justly remarks 
that, had he taken to practise law, his 
abilities would have had better scope than 
in trying to render the wilderness a pleasant 
and profitable place of abode. We cannot 
devote sufficient space to a narrative of his 
trials and disappointments, to tell how he 
married and soon became a widower, and 
how he remarried and became the father of 
many children. He gave attention to politics 
early in his career, and was elected a member 
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of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives. 
He had learned to speak English so well as 
to become a successful debater. Such an 
impression did he make upon his colleagues 
that, in the spring of 1793, he was elected 
by the Legislature to represent the State of 
Pennsylvania in the Senate of the United 
States. His election was annulled on a 
technical ground, but he sat and voted from 
the 2nd of December, 1793, till the 28th of 
February, 1794, and during this short period 
he distinguished himself by the way in 
which he criticized the business of the 
Treasury. Not long afterwards he was 
elected a member both of the Pennsylvania 
House of Legislature and of the United 
States House of Representatives. In the 
year 1795 he busied himself with trying to 
form a settlement of his fellow-countrymen 
from Geneva. At that time it was proposed 
to transplant the University of Geneva to the 
United States, and it was supposed that 
the United States Government would not only 
favour the project, but would assist it with 
an annual grant of $15,000. Jefferson 
and John Adams were urged to further the 
scheme ; eventually it was found to be im- 
practicable and had to be abandoned by its 
promoters. 

The turning-point in Gallatin’s career was 
in 1801, when Jefferson became President and 
when Gallatin entered the Cabinet as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, an office which he 
filled till the year 1813. Then he went to 
Europe as one of the Commissioners to bring 
about a treaty of peace with Great Britain ; 
he was one of the signatories of the treaty 
concluded at Ghent in 1814. Afterwards, 
till the year 1827, he was the representative 


of the United States either in France or 
England. As Minister he was much liked 


in Paris, no previous representative of his 
adopted country having been qualified, as he 
was, for speaking French. At one time in his 
career he was taunted with being a French- 
man, the citizens of the United States not 
being sufficiently enlightened then to under- 
stand that, though French was spoken in 
Geneva, yet the people there were not French- 
men. As a financier and a diplomatist he did 
special service to the land of his adoption. 
His biographer writes that ‘‘no one has 
ever seriously questioned Gallatin’s super- 
eminence among American financiers.”’ This 
is rather too sweeping. Robert Morris and 
Alexander Hamilton displayed abilities as 
remarkable as his, and executed a task quite 
as trying as that with which he had to cope. 

Instead of entering into a discussion as to 
Gallatin’s true place among those men in 
the United States who have been Secretaries 
of the Treasury, let us pick out a few 
passages of general interest from this rather 
ponderous biography. The following refer- 
ence to Washington shows what were the 
feelings with which the first and greatest 
President of the United States was regarded 
by Gallatin. The passage was written on 
the 24th of January, 1797, and occurs in a 
letter to his wite :— 


“Tt is necessary that you should know that 
i have not exhibited my new, or rather my only 
good coat, my new jacket, and my pair of black 
silk inexpressibles more than once, to wit, last 
Thursday at the President’s, where I dined and 
saw him for the first time this year. He looked, 


I thought, more than usually grave, cool, and 
reserved. Mrs. Washington inquired about you, 





so that you may suppose yourself still in the 
good graces of our most gracious queen, who, 
by-the-bye, continues to be a very good-natured 
and amiable woman. Not so her husband, in 
your husband’s humble opinion ; but that be- 
tween you and me, for I hate treason, and you 
know it would be less sacrilegious to carry arms 
against our country than to refuse singing to the 
tune of the best and greatest of men.” 

Scenes in legislative assemblies are not of 
unfrequent occurrence nowadays, and they 
are always unedifying. But the worst of 
them does not surpass the following scene, of 
which the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives was the theatre in 1798. The 
story is told by General Samuel Smith; the 
actors were Matthew Lyon of Vermont and 
Roger Griswold of Connecticut. The latter 
had been engaged in a bantering conversa- 
tion with the Speaker in the rear of the 
House :— 

‘Mr. Griswold had removed outside of the 
bar to where Mr. Lyon stood. At this time, 
having left my seat with intention to leave the 
House, I leaned on the bar next to Mr. Lyon 
and fronting Mr. Griswold. Mr. Lyon having 
observed (still directing himself to the Speaker) 
that could he have the same opportunity of 
explanation that he had in his own district, he 
did not doubt he could change the opinion of 
the people in Connecticut, Mr. Griswold then 
said, ‘If you, Mr. Lyon, should go into Con- 
necticut, you could not change the opinion of 
the meanest hostler in the State.’ To which Mr. 
Lyon then said, ‘That may be your opinion, but 
I think differently, and if I was to go into Con- 
necticut I am sure I could produce the effect I 
have mentioned.’ Mr. Griswold then said, 
‘Colonel Lyon, when you go into Connecticut 
you had better take with you the wooden 
sword that was attached to you at the camp 
at ——.’ On which Mr. Lyon spat in Mr. 
Griswold’s face, who coolly took his handker- 
chief out of his pocket and wiped his face. 
Some days afterwards, while Lyon was sitting 
at his desk, just before the House was called 
to order, Griswold walked across the House 
and beat him over the head and _ shoulders 
‘with all his force’ with ‘a large yellow 
hickory cane.’ Lyon disengaged himself from 
his desk, got hold of the Congressional tongs, 
and attempted to try their power on the head of 
the Connecticut member, whereupon Mr. Gris- 
wold closed with him and they both rolled on 
the floor, various members pulling them apart 
by the legs, while the Speaker, justly indignant, 
cried, ‘ What, take hold of a man by the legs! 
That is no way to take hold of him!’ Being, 
however, pulled apart by this irregular process, 
they went on to endanger the personal safety of 
members by striking at each other with sticks in 
the lobbies and about the House at intervals 
throughout the day, until at last Mr. H. G. 
Otis succeeded in procuring the intervention of 
the House to compel a suspension of hostilities.” 

The strong language in United States 
documents addressed to other powers in 
recent times appears to be a tradition of 
the Secretary of State’s Department. In 
1822 Mr. Crawford, who was then Secretary 
ot the Treasury, thus writes on that subject 
to Mr. Gallatin :— 

‘‘We are determined to say harsher things 
than are said to us, and to have the last word. 
Where this temper will lead us cannot be dis- 
tinctly foreseen...... I have laboured to restrain 
this predominant disposition of the Government, 
but have succeeded only partially in softening 
the asperities which invariably predominate in 
the official notes of the State Department.” 

Gallatin’s determination to make his 
abode in the wild part of the country 
which he named New Geneva was main- 





tained under difficulties. Finally, he gy. 
cumbed, and made his home in New York 
The drawbacks are graphically depicted jy 
a letter written in September, 1823, from 
New Geneva, to his daughter, in which he 
tells her that, despite his exertions, she will 
have to submit to many privations when she 
visits him in the following spring :— 
‘Our house has been built by a new Irish 
carpenter, who was always head over heels and 
added much to the disorder inseparable from 
building. Being unacquainted with the Grecian 
architecture, he adopted a Hiberno-Teutonic 
style, so that the outside of the house, with its 
porthole-looking windows, has the appearance 
of Irish barracks, whilst the inside ornaments 
are similar to those of a Dutch tavern, and ] 
must acknowledge that these form a singular 
contrast with the French marble chimney-pieces, 
paper, and mirrors. On one side of that mass 
of stones which Lucien calls ‘le chateau,’ and in 
full view as you approach it, is a wing consist- 
ing of the gable end of a log house, with its 
chimney in front, and I could not pull it down, 
as it is the kitchen and dining-room where are 
daily fed two masons and plasterers, two atten. 
dants, two stone-quarriers, two painters, a 
carpenter (besides three who board themselves), 
Lucien, Albert’s black Peter, and Mr., Madame, 
Mdiles., et les petits Buffle. The grounds are 
overgrown with elders, iron-weeds, stinking 
weeds, laurel, several varieties of briers, im- 
penetrable thickets of brush, vines, and under- 
wood, amongst which are discovered vestiges of 
old asparagus and new artichoke beds, and now 
and then a spontaneous apple or peach tree.” 
While admitting that Gallatin deserved to 
have his biography written, we think that 
Mr. Adams might have told the story ina 
shorter compass. An imperial octavo volume 
of 678 pages has a formidable _ look. 
Though readers who peruse this volume 
from cover to cover will gain much instruc- 
tion, yet we fear that few will bring to the 
task the requisite patience and perseverance. 








The Emperor Julian: Paganism and Christian- 
ity. With Genealogical, Chronological, 
and Bibliographical Appendices. Being 
the Hulsean Essay for the Year 1876. 
By Gerald Henry Rendall, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Eyeutsu scholarship has done almost nothing 

to elucidate the career of Julian. Since 

Gibbon’s masterly treatment of the subject 

no writing has appeared in English which 

can be considered an important contribution 
to our knowledge of it. The Hulsean 

Trustees did well, therefore, in calling the 

attention of Cambridge students to sucha 

fruitful field of inquiry. Germans ant 

Frenchmen have investigated much, and at 

the least the results of these investigations 

might be sifted and laid before the British 
public. But Mr. Rendall has done much 
more than this. He has not merely care- 
fully weighed all that has been written on 

Julian, but he has exercised his own judg- 

ment on the data with vigour and _inde- 

pendence, has thrown light on a number ot 
points of considerable importance, and has 

supplied his readers with the means 0 

coming to their own conclusions. 

The book must originally have been 
written in the form of an essay, and we fear 
that this form has to some extent marred its 
ultimate symmetry and completeness. The 
only possible way to do full justice to the 
problems presented by the life of Julian's 
to write a full biography of the emperor, 
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exhibiting the events of his history in such 
a way as to make them credible to men of 
the present generation, and elucidating them 
by such contemporary facts and opinions as 
pring out their real character. There is 
not much hope of ascertaining new facts in 
regard to J ulian. A good deal can be done 
in weighing the credibility ot _the state- 
ments made about him by Christian orators 
andhistorians. But the main work that has 
yet to be performed is to trace and explain 
the thoughts that moved both the Pagans 
and Christians of the fourth century, and to 
place Julian’s work among these in its true 
light. If this is the case, then no portion 
of the life of Julian can be overlooked. But 
Mr. Rendall, influenced probably by the 
title given him for his essay, contents him- 
self with narrating Julian’s career minutely 
only up to the point when he abandoned 
Christianity. The subsequent events of his 
career are noticed cursorily, except when 
they form a part of his action towards 
Paganism and Christianity, and it is some- 
what difficult, for instance, to find out from 
Mr. Rendall’s book when Julian died and 
how he died. 

The book furnishes convincing proof of 
the wisdom of giving limited fields of inquiry 
as subjects for prize essays. Mr. Rendall’s 
labour is of two kinds. In his introduction 
and his account of Neo-Platonism he has 
had to depend almost entirely on the investi- 
gations of others, and, as usually happens 
in such cases, his generalizations, and even 
many of his borrowed statements, are un- 
satisfactory and inaccurate. He _ himself 
says of his introduction that it has been 
abridged. ‘‘ What remains of it I have 
spared rather from tenderness for its pre- 
scriptive right to appear in print than from 
any sense of its intrinsic worth.” It is a 
pity that he has spared it at all. It is full 
of inaccurate statements. Thus he says, 
“The deification of the emperors proved 
a project as happy in result as it was auda- 
aous in conception.” There is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that any one 
conceived the project of deifying the em- 
perors. It was not a project in any sense 
of the term. It arose in the most natural 
way imaginable, as Boissier and many others 
have shown, and the epithet ‘‘ audacious” 
shows that Mr. Rendall has not given much 
attention to this part of his subject. Again, 
he says of Stoicism, ‘‘ Neither transporting 
the emotions nor kindling the imagination, 
it failed in effectiveness of appeal to the 
individual and unregenerate soul; it could 
not work conversions.” If by conversion is 
meant the elevation of a man from a career 
of vice or idleness to a career of virtue, then 
there was no philosophy that was more 
earnest in preaching conversion, and none 
that could boast of having made more con- 
verts. ‘To take a last instance, many of the 
statements made in regard to the Christian 
persecutions show an ignorance of the results 
obtained by the investigations of Aubé, 
Wieseler, and others, and are inconsistent 
with the ascertained facts of the case. 

The chapter on Neo-Platonism is much 
more accurate than the introduction, but it 
exhibits an almost servile dependence on 
Zeller. Mr. Rendall has evidently not 
studied Plotinus or Iamblichus for himself, 
hor has he made use of the more recent 
monographs on Plotinus, such as those of 





Kirchner and Richter. The consequence is 
that some of his statements are such as would 
probably undergo a complete transformation, 
if he were to investigate the subject for him- 
self. Thus he would certainly modify this 
sentence :— 

“*He [Plotinus] was an adoring pupil of the 
Alexandrian, Ammonius Sakkas, who as an 
apostate Christian, under colour of the faith he 
had abjured, gave catechetical instruction under 
a veil of Pythagorean secrecy in the new 
doctrines he professed.” 

His notice of Iamblichus is too deprecia- 
tory, and forms a remarkable contrast to the 
account given of him by Kirchner. It is 
impossible to explain the influence of Iam- 
blichus on his own generation and on the 
subsequent development of Neo-Platonism, 
if Mr. Rendall’s estimate is correct. 

The other chapters in the book are results 
of Mr. Rendall’s own investigation, and are 
admirable. One is devoted to the theology 
of Julian, another to his idea of religion, 
and a third to his personal religion. They 
are based on a study of Julian’s own works, 
and are the best exposition of the subjects 
which we have in English. Mr. Rendall is 
thoroughly conscientious in his desire to get 
at the truth, and he grapples with the diffi- 
culties of the text honestly, with competent 
critical knowledge and with all available 
aid. He is not, indeed, free from doubtful 
opinions or even mistakes, but these are 
always slight and venial, and, on the whole, 
this part of his work is exceedingly well 
done. Among the sentences liable to be 
misapprehended is the following :—‘‘ There 
were moments when suicide appeared the 
readiest solution of unhappiness.” In proof 
of this Mr. Rendall quotes two passages 
from Julian’s works. In one of these Julian 
relates that he begged death of the goddess 
Athena. There is no mention of suicide 
and no statement how he wished to die. All 
that he longed for was that Athena would 
send death to him. The other states that he 
was within a little of throwing himself into 
Tartarus, driven to distraction by the great- 
ness of the evils which Constantius had 
caused, and means no more than that he was 
reduced to utter despair. Mr. Rendall 
translates this last passage: ‘‘ His impulse 
was to fling himself down to Tartarus in 
horror at the magnitude of those wrongs.” 
The Greek for ‘ his impulse was” is éence, 
which, as pointed out by Hertlein, is here 
equal to pixpod eéénoe, but probably Mr. 
Rendall intends his translation to be a free 
one, though he has slightly modified the 
meaning. 

Four chapters are devoted to historical 
investigation, and deal with the religious 
policy of Constantius and Constantine, 
Julian’s boyhood, youth, education, and 
Cresarism, Julian’s administration, and per- 
secution under Julian. In all these Mr. 
Rendall displays the best qualities of an 
historical inquirer. He sifts the statements 
of historians with the utmost care, he strives 
after impartiality with considerable success, 
and he gives his reader every opportunity of 
forming an opinion for himself. ‘The one bias 
which seems to move him most powerfully is 
an intense dislike of the Arians. Accord- 
ingly he thinks that Julian’s aversion from 
Christianity was partly caused by its having 
been presented to him in an Arian form :— 

‘Nor could the religion commend itself by its 





own virtue. Christianity, it must never be for- 
gotten, was set before Julian in the mangled, 
imperfect form of Arianism. From his lene 
writings, from the contemptuous scorn with 
which he almost invariably treats the teaching 
and even the name of Christ, it may safely be 
affirmed that the moral beauty of Christ’s 
character and work had never captivated the 
imagination of the Apostate ; and there is little 
wonder in this, considering how violently Arian 
was his training, and also how that heresy 
neglects, and tends therefore to mar and deface, 
the true personality of Christ.” 

Mr. Rendall is, it seems to us, unjust in 
this opinion. The Arians in whose hands 
rested the education of Julian were what 
we may call high Arians, whose opinions 
differed extremely little from those of the 
orthodox. Besides, Julian knew the ortho- 
dox as well as the Arians, and Mr. Rendall 
would have to explain in this connexion 
how Julian expressed the bitterest anta- 
gonism to Athanasius, whom he and Miicke 
regard as the worthiest representative of the 
true Church. Add to this, as Rode remarks, 
that Julian believed that neither Homoi- 
ousian nor Homoousian truly represented 
the apostolic Church, and we have reason 
for thinking that Julian’s antagonism was 
directed against every form of Christianity, 
and that he disliked the dogmatism and in- 
tolerance of Athanasius and his party at least 
as much as he disliked the same qualities in 
the Arians. 

Mr. Rendall’s conclusions in regard to the 
question whether Julian persecuted the 
Christians are thus summed up by him :— 

“1. That no organized or wide-spread perse- 
cution prevailed during Julian’s reign. 

‘¢2. That the sporadic instances which occurred 
were almost in every case provoked, and in part 
excused, by aggressive acts of Christians. 

**3. That, while culpably condoning some 
Pagan excesses, the emperor steadily set his face 
against persecution. 

‘*4. That he never authorized any execution 
on the ground of religion ; that, when his con- 
duct amounted to persecution, he did not abjure 
but set a strained interpretation on the laws of 
toleration which he professed.”’ 

The reference in the last section is to 
Julian’s educational policy, which Mr. Rendall 
discusses in an interesting, though not alto- 
gether satisfactory, manner. Julian thought 
that no one should teach Homer who did not 
believe in the existence of the gods, just as 
many in the present day think that no one 
should teach Christianity who does not be- 
lieve in its doctrines. Mr. Rendall main- 
tains that Julian’s action in this matter is, 
of all his actions, the one that most justly 
brings upon him the accusation of being a 
persecutor. 

Mr. Rendall winds up his book with three 
chapters, entitled ‘Julian and Christianity,” 
“Julian and Hellenism,” and ‘ Vicisti Ga- 
lilewe,” which are written in the essay style. 
They are all good, and the last is exceedingly 
eloquent ; but the subjects require a more 
wotound study of the entire history of Hel- 
Gotan and Christianity and a more balanced 
judgment than could be expected from any 
young prize-essayist. Mr. Rendall is put in 
a peculiarly difficult position by the cireum- 
stance that he is at once an ardent admirer 
of Julian and a defender of Christianity. 
How could a man so pure, so noble, so wn- 


selfish as Mr. Rendall represents Julian to 
| be, reject Christianity ? Mr. Rendall satisfies 
‘himself perhaps, but certainly he will not 
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satisfy all his readers, by taking the brush 
and blurring by a good daub of black an 
image which he has already painted fault- 
less and beautiful. And as regards Chris- 
tianity, he seizes hold of the idea of Strauss 
that Julian was a Romantiker, and that it 
was because he was a pedant that he per- 
sisted in resisting the claims of Christianity. 

Mr. Rendall has added to his book several 
valuable historical appendices, and a very 
full synopsis of literature on Julian. The 
work should also have had an index. 

On the whole, the work is one of sterling 
merit and of great value. The style is 
clear, forcible, and beautiful, and the in- 
terest of the reader is kept up throughout. 
As the firstfruits of the author the book 
deserves great praise, and augurs a literary 
career of no mean promise. 








Darwinism, and other Essays. By John Fiske, 

M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Fiske is a pleasant and a facile writer, 
but in his present volume we cannot wholly 
acquit him from the charge of book-making. 
Out of the various papers which he has con- 
tributed to Transatlantic periodicals during 
the past few years he has selected a round 
dozen for republication, and has printed 
them in rather large type so as to fill out 
a moderate octavo. The essays are easy 
reading, but they lack backbone; and we 
doubt whether the author has done well in 
giving so permanent a form to such essen- 
tially fugitive productions. This, however, 
is the only fault we can find with them, and 
we must merely regret that Mr. Fiske has 
not seen fit, from the plenitude of his wealth, 
to afford us some more substantial mental 
fare. 

The subjects over which the Assistant 
Librarian of Harvard wanders lightly are 
as varied as might be expected from his 
avocation. The first four essays, which form 
the réle de titre, deal with the Darwinian 
theory from various sides, and though they 
contain little that is new, they yet put the 
main principles of the evolutionists in a 
clear and attractive shape. ‘‘A Crumb for 
the Modern Symposium” gives us Mr. 
Fiske’s own view upon the question of 
spiritualism versus materialism, a view sub- 
stantially in accordance with that of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. ‘‘ What is Inspiration ?”’ 
deals with a vexed religious problem from 
the extreme psychological standpoint, and 
explains the current belief in the verbal in- 
spiration of the Scriptures as a survival from 
a primitive stage of culture. Spiritualism 
in a widely different sense, as employed by 
the table-turners, comes in for a short note 
a propos of Dr. Hammond’s uncompromising 
work on ‘ Allied Causes and Conditions of 
Nervous Derangement.’ Mr. Buckle and 
his friend Mr. Stuart-Glennie occupy the 
central portion of the volume, and meet 
with acute and vigorous criticism. ‘The 
Races of the Danube” are passed in rapid 
review through some thirty pages; and 
finally, in his last essay, Mr. Fiske recounts 
the manifold duties of a librarian, as illus- 
trated by his own experience at Harvard. 
It will be obvious that this is a very diver- 
sified field of study, and that criticism can 
hardly be expected to deal at any length 
with what is itself so largely a series of 
critical papers. 





The characteristic which runs most notice- 
ably through the present volume, as through 
all Mr. Fiske’s work, is its peculiarly culti- 
vated and European tone. This is the more 
grateful, perhaps, as the author, like a 
great number of his countrymen, has warmly 
espoused Mr. Herbert Spencer’s views, 
which too many Americans seem to accept 
in their entirety as a kind of vicarious sub- 
stitute for personal thought and culture. 
Persuaded that they are thus well in the 
forefront of modern science and civilization, 
they neglect as unnecessary all the super- 
fluous graces of European discipline and 
feeling. As a rule, too, they only accept 
or understand the apparently materialistic 
part of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, and 
wholly overlook or ignore the deeper 
spiritualistic side which balances it in the 
‘First Principles’ and the ‘Principles of 
Psychology.’ All their thinking accordingly 
becomes crudely physical in its form, and 
they are apt to despise as mere metaphysi- 
cians all psychological students who do not 
fall in with their own one-sided view of 
nature. From this prevailing fault of the 
American mind, and above all of American 
evolutionists, Mr. Fiske is wholly free. His 
writings breathe rather of Boston than of 
New York or Philadelphia. They are 
redolent of an atmosphere where cultivation 
and thought form hereditary traditions, and 
where the ideas of modern physical science 
are tempered by the logical and _ philo- 
sophical spirit derived from the old Puritan 
element. Such passing touches as the 
criticism on Mr. Chauncey Wright, “ his 
thinking had that defect which we find in 
Schubert’s music,” small matters though 
they may be in themselves, are yet pleasing 
for the indications which they give of a mind 
that can rise above the consideration of hard 
facts. So, too, while many Americans of 
the ‘‘advanced”’ school are offensively loud 
in their materialistic scorn against religion 
in general and Christianity in particular, 
Mr. Fiske never forgets to adopt that 
reverential tone which is fitting in the in- 
vestigation of a serious subject; or rather, 
the reverence, being innate, never fails to 
show itself whenever the matter at issue 
naturally calls it forth. The essay on in- 
spiration, for example, though frankly 
rationalistic, is couched throughout in lan- 
guage which cannot but conciliate opponents 
instead of repelling them, while the con- 
tribution to the modern symposium would 
probably read like ‘rank theology” to 
stronger -minded compatriots. From this 
point of view, Mr. Fiske’s individuality 
plays an important part in contemporary 
American literature. A country threatened 
with an overwhelming deluge of crude 
materialism is lucky in possessing a few 
men of wider culture who can hold up a 
truer balance of thought for the guidance 
of their fellows. 








The Couneil Book of the Corporation of 
Youghal from 1610 to 1659, from 1666 


to 1687, and from 1690 to 1800. Edited 
by R. Caulfield, LL.D. (Guildford, 


Billings & Sons.) 
In the year 1876 Mr. Caulfield published in 
a complete and satisfactory form the Coun- 
cil Books of the city of Cork, and, after this 
short interval, has produced a similar edition 
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of the Council Books of Youghal. The 
Cork records, although useful for the local 


antiquary and illustrative of contempo 
manners, were singularly devoid of histor}. 
cal value; but those of the comparative} 
insignificant town of Youghal are of me | 
importance, as illustrative of the condition of 
Munster during a period as to which detailed 
information is, unfortunately, scanty. They 
form—what is very unusual—a complete 
record of the proceedings of a local corpora- 
tion during the rebellion of 1641 and the 
Commonwealth, inclusive of the orders and 
requisitions of Lord Inchiquin relative to 
the large garrison then stationed in the 
town. The first volume is also valuable 
from the accurate and detailed copies con- 
tained in it of the proclamations and ordi- 
nances issued by the President and Couneil. 
Youghal was in its origin a purely 
English settlement. On the east and west it 
was covered by the English colonists jn 
Waterford and Cork; the castle of Lismore 
commanded the lower valley of the Black- 
water, and thus it was effectually screened 
from the assaults of the native Irish, and 
suffered no disasters until assailed by Fitz- 
gerald. The position of Youghal at the 
mouth of the estuary of the Blackwater 
secured it the trade of the entire valley of 
that river, but it never could have extended 
its business beyond this comparatively 
narrow district ; and the ill government of 
districts under the rule of the southem 
Fitzgeralds and the feuds between that 
family and the Bullers are sufficient to 
account for the decay of the town in the 
fifteenth century. The charters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries recite the 
evil deeds done by rebels in the adjoining 
districts, and declare that the inhabitants 
did not dare to go outside of their town by 
reason thereof; and on such grounds the 
Corporation were released from paying 
subsidies or furnishing armed men to the 
hostings of the county, and authorized “to 
treat with any English as well as Irish 
malefactors adjacent to the town, and traffic 
for victuals and merchandise, and retain in 
the said town able men, as well English as 
Trish, horse and foot, although outlawed in 
our Courts.” ‘There is, however, such an 
identity in the recitals of the charters of 
this period, and so entire an absence of any 
specific allegations, that there is much 
reason for suspecting that these recitals were 
matter of common form; they can no more 
be used as evidence than the preambles to 
the statutes of the Tudor period. At any 
rate, the rebels who oppressed them were 
not mere Irish ; it was to the Earl of Des- 
mond that the “Black Rent” was paid, 
and in the year 1579 
‘the Earl of Desmond and his forces encamped 
before Youghal, and finally took that town, 
which at that time was full of riches and goods. 
The Geraldines seized upon all the riches they 
found in the town, excepting such gold 
silver as the merchants and burgesses had sent 
away in ships before the town was taken. Many 
a poor indigent person became rich and affluent 
from the spoils of this town. The Geraldines 
levelled the walls of the town, and broke down 
its courts and castles, and its buildings of stone 
and wood ; so that it was not habitable for some 
time afterwards. This was done at Christmas. 
Thus is the event related by the Four 
Masters, who sympathized with all acts ot 
high-handed lawless chieftains, and doubly 
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so when the victims were Saxon traders. ;| 1642 an ordinance contains the following 


The Desmonds soon reaped the harvest 
which they had sown. After an ill-con- 
ducted struggle the great house which for 
oenerations had been the terror of the 
English Government was swept away, and 
Munster was flooded with English under- 
takers. In the division of the spoil, Youghal 
and much adjoining land fell to the lot of 
gir W. Raleigh, who long resided in the 
town, where the quaint Elizabethan house 
which he occupied still remains. These 
estates of Sir Walter were purchased from 
him during his imprisonment by the cele- 
prated Earl of Cork for a very moderate 
rice, and the district was thus subjected to 
the colonizing energy of the Boyles. Under 
these influences Youghal became, and long 
entinued, a thoroughly English and Pro- 
testant town. In the seventeenth century 
the strength of the Catholics lay among the 
descendants of the early English settlers. In 
the older and more important towns of Cork 
and Waterford resistance was offered to the 
religious policy of the Government; in 
Youghal there is no allusion in the Council 
Books to the existence of any dissidents 
until 1645, when Lord Orrery, referring to 
the design of betraying Cork to the Con- 
federates, adds the reference to Youghal :— 
“Nor were the Popish inhabitants of Youghal 
free from the guilt, since in their daily meetings 
they constantly prayed for the advancement of 
that good design, then on foot, for the Catholic 
cause as they termed it.” 


Catholics in the seventeenth century, who 
could be charged with no overt act beyond 
prayers, must have been a feeble remnant. 
In 1670 the town must have been Puritan 
rather than Protestant, for in that year the 
Corporation passed a resolution unique in 
the annals of Irish corporations :— 

“The Maior is further desired, in the name of 
the Corporation, to signify by letter to the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the great 
strange neglect of preaching and reading of 
Divine Service in this great congregation of 
Youghal, and the great inconveniences that have 
happened and may further ensue thereon, and 
pray and desire his Lordship that some present 
course may be taken for the redressing thereof, 
by establishing some able minister here.” 

In 1686 it is upon the Quakers, not the 
Catholics, that the Corporation proposed to 
quarter part of Lord Mountjoy’s regiment, 
inasmuch as 

“they (the Quakers) trade considerably and reap 
tothemselves great advantages, and have not and 
will not serve in any office of Churchwardens, 
Sidesmen, Constables, or any other that admits 
of the least trouble or charge.” 

Prior to 1641 the majority of the entries 
are such as appear in all corporate records of 
the period, regulations of the markets, crude 
sanitary rules, so often repeated that it is 
evident that they never were enforced, vain 
attempts to organize a local armed force, &c., 
while here and there occur items of informa- 
tion as to the condition of the people and 
their mode of life. The ordinary articles of 
food were abundant. The practice of smoking 
tobacco, doubtless introduced by Raleigh, 
Was common at an early period. In 1614 the 

nd Jury presented “James, innkeeper, 
for selling tobacco, for a penny a pipe full, 
unto John Barrot, boatman, which Sheares 
did confess.” The price of tobacco must 
have subsequently been much reduced. In 





passage :— 

“* Because it is notorious that in this city and 
suburbs, and other places within this province, 
by reason of the frequent selling of tobacco in 
several proportions, the rebels are furnished with 
tobacco, in contempt of several inhibitions, &c., 
under pretext of selling tobacco divers keep in- 
telligence with the rebels, to the prejudice of His 
Majesty’s service.” 

In 1619 an interesting entry occurs; in 
that year William Durant, glazier, was ad- 
mitted a freeman, 

“* conditionally that the said Durant should with 
all convenient speed, at his own cost, glaze all 
the windows of the Tholsel house, &c., and after 
the windows are glazed, to (sic) keep them in 
like manner during his natural life, except the 
Maior, by giving leave to players at any time 
hereafter to play in the same Thollsell (sic), and 
by that means some of them that then come in 
hither to see the said play do break and batter 
the windows and glass there,” &c. 
Unfortunately there is no mention of the 
nature of the plays performed in this corner 
of Munster in and just after Shakspeare’s 
time; the colonists of Raleigh may pos- 
sibly have imported some of the contem- 
porary English dramas. 

If we formed our ideas of society during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries from 
the public records only, we should conclude 
that our ancestors were a singularly sober 
and religious nation. At the present day 
we usually see the actors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in the characters 
which they, perhaps half unconsciously, 
adopted; they cross the stage stiff, stately, 
and respectable, in embroidered doublet 
and stiffened ruff; rarely do we catch a 
glimpse of these performers off the stage. 
Everything would seem to have been deco- 
rous and respectable at Youghal, yet the 
executive body of this society, on the 29th 
of September, 1610, passed a by-law, threat- 
ening that the seducer of 
‘any young maiden virgine, being a maior’s 
daughter, shall forfeit to the use of the maiden 
so deflowered 40/., an alderman’s daughter 301., 
a baylive’s daughter 20/., or any freeman’s 
daughter 101., and a groom’s daughter 5l. To 
be levied by the Maior, &c., or the party so 
offending tomarry the said maiden so deflowered.” 
This remarkable enactment is introduced 
in the most matter-of-fact manner between 
one as to the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s 
Court and another dealing with the servants 
and apprentices of the town, and was treated 
manifestly as a matter of business. It is 
a strange thing that a Corporation should 
sit to appraise the value of their daughters 
with a view to the probability of their 
seduction. 

The most valuable portion of the volume 
relates to the times of the Great Rebellion, 
when the town was occupied by the troops 
of Lord Inchiquin. The struggle, prolonged 
through ten years, wasted the island, and 
left it almost unoccupied for the colonists of 
Cromwell. The length of the contest is 
often made a matter for wonder, and the 
defeated party has claimed credit for the 
obstinacy of its resistance. Nothing can be 
more unfounded than such a view. Until 
the arrival of Cromwell there was no reason 
why the war should ever come to a definite 
conclusion. From the commencement down 
to the capture of Drogheda there was no 
operation undertaken by either army calcu- 





lated to bring matters to an issue. The 
English and Scotch troops held a number 
of detached seaport towns; the separate 
divisions never operated upon any pre- 
arranged plan, and were equally destitute of 
money, commissariat, transport, and artil- 
lery; the commanding officers were content 
to hold their ground, and ambitious only of 
harrying the adjoining districts. The Con- 
federates, on the other hand, holding the 
important central position of Kilkenny, 
never attempted to mass their forces against 
any of the detached English divisions ; they 
wasted their time in ravaging the interior of 
the island, or in harassing and blockading 
(it would be idle to call it besieging) the 
seaboard towns. 

We have in the present volume an official 
account of the sufferings endured by a town, 
which was never taken by the enemy, at the 
hands of a friendly and, it must be admitted, 
a well-ordered garrison. The demands of the 
army augmented as Inchiquin’s difficulties 
increased, and at the same time the number 
of solvent burgesses diminished, until not 
more than sixteen remained. The corre- 
spondence between Inchiquin and the Mayor 
of this reduced Corporation gives a curious 
insight into the management of the war. It 
appears that the officers and soldiers, who 
had received no pay, had betaken themselves 
to earning their living in an honest but un- 
warlike fashion; the common men had be- 
come tradesmen, and the officers merchants ; 
and the garrison, which the citizens were 
compelled » support, was competing with 
them in the local trade and disregarding the 
monopolies of the freemen. Others had 
entered into possession of the abandoned 
houses, &¢c., the property of the inhabitants, 
who were absent, or had fled from their 
homes; the garrison had become the town, 
and it naturally suggested itself that, by 
operating through the Mayor, the garrison, 
to some extent at least, might be taxed for 
its own support. 

The Mayor acquiesced in the proposal to 
rate the soldiers, ‘‘ which,” he wrote, ‘“ will 
be a great ease,” and on the 3rd of November 
received his authority to “rate all traders, 
whether officers or soldiers, indifferently 
towards the charge.” 

In March, 1647, Inchiquin certified, in 
a letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, that the Corporation of Youghal 
had, up to that date, made disbursements 
to the amount of 34,0007. In estimating 
the burden that the payment of this sum 
of money must have been to the inhabitants, 
it should be remembered that the town was, 
during the war, practically blockaded on the 
land, sometimes on the sea, side, and was 
encumbered by a multitude of women and 
children, probably, to a great extent, fugi- 
tives. Inchiquin having departed, the 
Marquis of Ormond, in his turn, required 
Youghal to furnish provisions to his army, 
and to forward them to Ross for the use of 
His Majesty. His lordship cannot be accused 
of using any false pretences, for in his letter 
he made no offer or promise of payment. 
Under Cromwell the Corporation was as- 
sessed for the maintenance of his army to 
the amount of 60/. a month, although the 
town had followed the example of Cork and 
declared for the Parliament. 

Since the seventeenth century Youghal 
has not suffered from foreign war or domestic 
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factions; it surrendered without resistance 
to a mere detachment of King William’s 
dragoons, nor has it witnessed since that date 
any acts of a warlike character, except the 
capture in 1796, by volunteers from the 
town, of a French privateer, which had 
imprudently anchored off their harbour, an 
event not alluded to in the present volume. 
Youghal still flourishes. Its situation forbade 
that it could aspire to any commercial im- 
portance ; but tourists who follow the course 
of the Blackwater from Fermoy to Youghal 
will perhaps find in the beauties of that 
romantic although little visited river the 
reasons why the poetical, but thoroughly 
practical, Raleigh settled at Youghal, and 
will be pleased to discover that there his 
memory is still green, and that to the 
stranger are still pointed out the spots where 
first in Europe tobacco was smoked and the 
potato planted. The editor of this book, 
a professor in the Cork College, has done 
good service by editing the records of two 
southern towns; it is to be hoped that some 
of the professors of the sister college in 
Galway may edit in a‘similar manner the 


very ancient and important Council Book of 


that town, preserved with much care in the 
College library. 





La Monnaie dans V Antiquité: Lecons Pro- 
Jessées dans la Chaire @ Archéologie pres la 
Bibliotheque Nationale en 1875-77. Par F. 
Lenormant. Tome III. (Paris, A. Lévy. 

Tue first two volumes of this work have 

already been reviewed in the Athenewn of 

July 18th, 1878. In the third, which is 

now before us, M. Lenormant continues his 

investigations into the rights of the state 
over the coinage in antiquity, and into the 
organization of the mints in various cities. 

The preliminary chapter will be read with 
interest by many who would hardly care to 
follow the author through the mazes of 
minute archeological research with which 
the remainder of the volume is replete, in- 
valuable as these may be to the professed 
numismatist. 

The theory of money in ancient Greece 
and Rome is a subject which the student 
of political economy should master in con- 
nexion with the great currency questions of 
modern times. M. Lenormant begins by 
showing how the Greeks, the inventors of 
the use of money, were imbued with the 
only true theory as to its character of real 
merchandise, and how we find in no one of 
the Greek writers of the autonomous period 
any trace of the baneful theory which treats 
gold and silver coins merely as conventional 
signs of value, subject to the will of the 
sovereign or of the state. The Greek coin- 
age is, as a rule, excellent. Its metal is 
pure, its weight is exact, its real value cor- 
responds to its nominal value, except in the 
case of the small change, which is every- 
where more or less fiduciary. This ex- 
cellence of the money of the free Greek 
cities was owing not so much to the philo- 
sophical and practical character of the 
Greeks, as to liberty and to the subdivision 
of the governing power, which rendered any 
important debasement of the circulating 
medium simply impossible. All the mem- 
bers of the community, being alike interested 
in the security of private transactions, exer- 
cised a constant supervision over the opera- 





tions of the mint, appointed overseers 
subject to frequent removal from their office, 
and responsible under heavy penalties to the 
public for the purity of the comage, and thus 
they rendered impossible the frauds which a 
despotic power, acting in a wider sphere, 
has been often tempted to practise. Another 
guarantee against any adulteration of the 
coin was the rivalry of neighbouring cities, 
for, if the money of a Greek city were 
debased, it would be met by a general re- 
fusal, even perhaps on its own markets, and 
would be soon supplanted by the good money 
of other cities, which it would be found im- 
possible to exclude. 

Thus in ancient as in medieval times, ¢.g. 
Venice and Florence, republics were by the 
very principles of their constitution far 
better secured than monarchies against the 
curse of the adulteration of money. In the 
Hellenic world there is hardly any bad 
money to be found which does not bear the 
stamp of a king or a tyrant. Turning from 
Greece to Rome, we note that neither the 
coins nor the records indicate any mistaken 
notions on the subject of money during the 
flourishing ages of the republic. The Fla- 
minian law, passed when Hannibal was at 
the gates of Rome, was the first which gave 
to money a conventional value which it 
could not command as merchandise. This 
temporary measure, adopted in a time of 
pressure to recruit an exhausted treasury, 
was the fatal precedent upon which was 
based the false theory that a legislative deci- 
sion was sufficient to fix the value of the 
metallic specie. This theory henceforth 
became one of the dogmas of the new 
aristocratic party, and against it the demo- 
crats protested in vain. Marius Gratidianus 
in the eyes of this party committed a heinous 
crime in assailing the right of the state to 
depreciate the currency, and on this account 
Sulla visited him with cruel retribution. 

The Cvesarean despotism restored for a 
time the public credit by issuing good 
money; but Augustus and his successors 
had absolute control over the gold and silver 
coinage, and before many years adulteration 
commenced, and went on growing until the 
systematic alterations in the coinage by im- 
perial orders produced such confusion as was 
scarcely equalled in the most disastrous years 
of the fourteenth century. 

The lesson which M. Lenormant draws 
from his survey of the history of the cur- 
rencies of the ancient world is that in order 
to have sound finances, true money, and a 
good government, the first conditions are 
liberty and the right of control and of dis- 
cussion, and that imperialism inevitably 
draws a nation down to ruin by working on 
false economic principles. 

In the remainder of the volume M. 
Lenormant treats of the various magistrates 
to whom was confided the duty of super- 
vising the currency. These at Athens were 
three in number, two being annual, the 
third changed about every month. The 
signatures of all three upon the Athenian 
tetradrachms warranted the excellence of 
the coin. In some other cities the chief 
political magistrate signs the coins, as the 
Prytanis at Smyrna, the Archon at Taba in 
Caria, the Priest of the Actian Apollo a 
Leucas, ke. At Rome in republican times 
the regular magistrates appointed to look 
after the coinage were called tresviré monetales. 


= 
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They were not finally abolished until the 
time of Aurelian, although from the com. 
mencement of the empire only the copper 
money remained under their administration 

M. Lenormant in his last chapter dis. 
cusses the organization of the mints in 
Athens, Antioch, and other Greek cities, and 
he concludes the volume with some observa- 
tions on the names of the die-engrayers 
which have been handed down to us by the 
coins. Several of these, although ‘their 
contemporaries appear to have held them 
in but slight esteem, regarding them rather 
in the light of skilled artisans than as artists 
are nevertheless worthy of a place among 
artists of the very first rank. In contem. 
plating some of their works we are led to 
forget the small dimensions of the object 
we hold in our hand, and we almost believe 
that we are looking at some fragment de- 
tached from the frieze of the Parthenon, 
such power has art in its highest perfection 
of imparting as much beauty and largeness 
to a small coin of the diameter of one inch 
as to a statue of colossal size. 

To conclude, we can hardly speak too 
highly of M. Lenormant’s work. Occasional 
slips are, of course, inevitable in a work 
of this description, nor are M. Lenormant’s 
pages always free from inaccuracies; but 
this is not the place for minute criticism. 
Infinite credit is due to him for having given 
us in a compact form a digest of all the 
discoveries which have been made in this 
branch of the science of classical archeology 
since Eckhel brought out his ‘ Doctrina 
Nunorun,’ nearly a century ago. 








Wintering in the Riviera, with Notes of Travel 
wn Italy and France, and Practical Hints to 
Travellers. By William Miller, 8.8.C. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue journeys described in this volume were 

undertaken for the benefit of the health of 

the author’s wife. The result unfortunately 
was failure, but it is not unnatural that the 
survivor should wish to write a record of 
their travels—meminisse jucat ; and the allu- 
sions throughout the volume to his hopes 
and fears, and to the event which terminated 
them, are expressed with good taste and 
feeling. But regarding the book from the 
reader’s point of view, and asking ourselves 
what is its raison d’étre, we feel a perplexity 
rising at times to amazement. We twn 
then to the author himself for explanation, 
and find that his own account of the matter 
is as follows. There are, on the one hand, 
plenty of guide-books to the countries de- 
scribed, but none of these can be trusted to 

‘‘beguile an hour,” or even give you “a 

general notion of a place”; on the other 

hand, such works as ‘Corinne,’ Hans 

Andersen’s ‘ Improvisatore,’ Hawthorne’s 

‘Transformation,’ ‘Romola,’ or ‘Dr. Antonio’ 

contain, Mr. Miller considers, what he dis- 

claims for his own book, a “sensational 
element of popularity.’ From any such 
frivolous and meretricious adjunct the work 
before us is undoubtedly free. It professes 
instead to impart ‘‘to these designing to go 
abroad some knowledge which may perhaps 
aid them where to go and what to see.” In 

a certain perfunctory and superficial way 

this has been accomplished, the chapters on 

Mentone, Genoa, Hyéres, and Biarritz being 

perhaps the most satisfactory; but im @ 
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Nit 
oeneral way, and notably in the descriptions 
of Rome and Florence, the work is practically 
q guide-book from which many of the most 
characteristic sights are omitted, with a 
running commentary on the remainder which 
‘; in no way remarkable or profound. In 
, writer not exceptionally endowed with 
learning, or humour, or sentiment, and who 
has not the rare gift of adorning all that 
he touches, it would seem to be a presump- 
tion to enter on such well-trodden ground. 
We entirely acquit our author of conscious 
resumption ; but what, for instance, is the 
yse of such passages (which fill page after 
page) as the following ?— 

“We spent the forenoon of the following day 
inthe Museum. This is an immense collection 
of antiquities, principally from Pompeii, and is 
yell worthy of several visits, without which, in 
fact, it cannot be properly studied. Tllustrated 
catalogues can be procured, which are no doubt 
useful, but are expensive. Our time would not 
allow of a general examination. The Museum 
contains thousands of articles of great interest. 
mek The sculptures of all descriptions and 
pictures are very numerous,” Kc. 

Or this :— 

“Having decided where to go, we usually 
after breakfast engaged a carriage by the hour, 
or, if desirous of seeing a gallery of paintings or 
a palace, which would consume an hour, drove 
to the place, dismissed the cab, and on leaving 
took the first vacant one at the door. In the 
city itself there is no difficulty in at once pro- 
curing one anywhere. But in the outskirts they 
are not so easily found. This difficulty hap- 
pened once to ourselves,” &e. 

Then we have elaborate accounts of petty 
annoyances, such as crowded railway car- 
riages, deficiency of porters, dull fellow- 
travellers, extortionate shopkeepers or coach- 
men—grievances real enough at the time, 
but which the wise traveller, even if he 
enters them in his diary while the fire is 
hot within him, will rather seek to dismiss 
from his memory as interfering with the 
pleasures of the retrospect. Occasionally, 
indeed, by way of contrast, we have such a 
passage as the following, inspired by moon- 
light at Mentone :— 

“The great orb of night sheds her effulgence 
upon the grand, steep, abrupt mountains, upon 
the rugged rocks, upon the glittering trees, upon 
the hill-tops, upon the white houses...... Bold 
and varied as everything looks, as usually seen 
when the sun is in the heavens, the soft, 
wondrous silvering on the parts which are moon- 
lit, set in contrast against the deep, sombre, 
unrelieved blackness of the parts which are cast 
into shade, developes the features of the pano- 
rama, with an impressive chiaro oscuro effect 
which can never be observed or attained in the 
broad light of day; while, turning round and 
looking upon the ocean below, we see the waves 
roll softly ashore in lambent lines of dazzling 
light, and the yielding water is dancing and 
glancing with the restrained restlessness of 
gilish glee, and tossing up little flickering 
tongues of fire, which cover the sea in the moon- 
light gleam as with thousands of short-lived 
electric sparks, darting up to’ snatch a kiss from 
their pale but glorious mother, and expiring in 
the vain and feeble effort.” 

It will be seen that our author’s disclaimer 
of sensationalism does not extend to his style. 
Though keenly alive to the beauties of 
nature and to the art treasures in Italy— 

where, by the way, he discovers that Guido 
isa match for either Titian or Raffaelle—he 
has evidently not attuned himself to sym- 
pathy with the life around him. It is not 





only, as he tells us, that he knows little of 
the language (a fact he illustrates inci- 
dentally by such expressions as ‘“‘ La Ma- 
donna del Cordellina,” ‘‘ buono manu,” 
‘tutti compressi,” ‘‘Tarantala,” &c.); he 
finds that ‘ foreigners”? are indifferent to 
the charms of scenery—a_ generalization 
arrived at from seeing that they always pull 
down the blinds of the carriage when 
passing through a pretty country. Nor has 
he much sympathy with their frivolous 
practice of listening to a band. ‘‘ We 
seldom heard it,” he says at Mentone, “ ex- 
cept by accident. . . . . To French and 
Germans, and other Continentals, however, 
the music was evidently an unfailing at- 
traction,” but ‘English people, women 
especially, have generally an occupation of 
some kind.” Foreigners have also the ‘‘ dis- 
gusting habit” of smoking in the railway 
carriages, and, ‘‘in Switzerland especially,” 
the equally nasty habit of parading on the 
dinner-table boxes of toothpicks, an instru- 
ment which, if permitted at all, should, we are 
told, like the tooth-brush, be used in private. 
With the Italians he certainly does well to be 
angry, for he finds that ‘it is part of an 
Italian’s religion in church to spit upon the 
floor, and otherwise to consider that cleanli- 
ness is next to ungodliness.” Seldom does 
he discover that they can do anything better 
than we do it. Once indeed, at Genoa, his 
Northern nature is fairly thawed by the 
beauty of the Campo Santo, which is well 
described, the writer feeling rather than ex- 
pressing the contrast between its ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light” and the unloveliness of an 
English cemetery ; but he does not go tothe 
root of the matter in ascribing the superior- 
ity of the former to a greater command of 
money, or even to a more generally diffused 
taste for art. But besides the intending 
traveller for whose guidance this volume is 
designed, there is a more elementary being, 
the ‘novice,’ for whose benefit, in the 
earlier chapters, much ‘ practical informa- 
tion” is furnished. Some of this would 
have been curious and amusing reading had 
it appeared, as it might easily have done, in 
the journal of a Chinese traveller on his 
first visit toEurope. We read, for instance, 


how 
‘‘the three chief meals of the day are break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner...... All hotels have a 


public salle & manger, to which both ladies and 
gentlemen are expected to go, and nearly all 
have drawing-rooms or reading-rooms, or both. 
a: The table dhéte dinner is a regular conti- 
nental institution, which it would be well were 
it made the rule at home...... The guests are 
expected to help themselves only to a small 
portion of each course...... When dinner, lasting 
about an hour, is over, every one is expected to 
rise and leave the room.” 

And omnibuses and steamers, the taking 
of railway tickets, the Poste Restante, and 
other recondite mysteries are alike carefully 
described. Then come pages on the mos- 
quito, which is ‘‘a small gnat, with long 
legs and yellowish brown wings,” produced, 
the author tells us (erroneously), by bad 
drainage. And so on; but tastes differ, and 
it is possible that the ‘ novice” is not, as 
we suppose, an imaginary being, but that 
he is really to be found in these islands, in 
which case the pabulum here provided for 
him will be of great value. There may 
also be those who will be pleased, and even 
edified, by pages of sometimes pretty and 





pleasant if disjointed chat on the surface 
aspect of things from an ultra-British point 
of view. For ourselves the diary generally 
is too much of the kind which, having fur- 
nished legitimate pleasure to the home 
circle, is at last published, against the 
author’s judgment, on the advice of those too 
flattering critics. To any one capable of 
rightly enjoying a tour in Italy, and who is 
not satisfied merely ‘‘ to go and to see,” but 
wishes also to feel and to understand, we 
should still say take Baedeker or Murray, 
or, still better, Gsell-Fels, however dry, as 
the groundwork, and while enjoying such 
writings as those of Hare, or Story, or 
Parker, do not mistrust the rich couleur 
locale of ‘Transformation,’ or the ‘Impro- 
visatore,’ or ‘Corinne.’ These pictures are 
not the less lifelike and true because of 
the form in which they are cast. Prose, in 
short, is not necessarily truer than poetry. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

The Berkshire Lady. By Katharine 8. Mac- 
quoid. (Macmillan & Co.) 

David Leslie: a Story of the Afghan Frontier. 
By 8. 8. Thorburn, Bengal Civil Service. 
2 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

The Afghan Knife. By Robert Armitage 
Sterndale. 3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Under the Bells. By Leonard Kip. (New 
York, Putnam’s Sons.) 

Robert Burat. Par Jules Claretie. Nouvelle 
Edition avec une Préface inédite. (Paris, 
Dentu.) 

‘Tne BerksutreE Lapy’ is the amplification 

of a shorter tale already published by the 

author in a magazine. It is founded upon 

a ballad of the early part of the last century. 

The time of the story is about 1707, and the 

conversation and narrative are more or less 

assimilated to the style of that day. For 
success in such a task not only is much study 
requisite but great care also; and the author 
deserves praise for having succeeded fairly 
well with her conversation. Some of her 
phrases may be open to question. For 
instance, there may possibly be authority 
for ‘’Fore George’’ as the favourite oath 
of the period, and even for ‘ vastly” 
beautiful and the like; but if Swift’s ‘Polite 
Conversation’ is a safe guide, as it surely 
ought to be, neither of the phrases was in 
common use. At all events, they do not occur 
once in the ‘ Polite Conversation.’ ‘ Very” 
seems to have been the usual strengthen- 
ing adverb in conversation except when 

‘“‘plaguily”” was more appropriate. Alto- 

gether the ‘ Polite Conversation’ has a more 

modern air, except for its disgusting coarse- 
ness, than the phraseology which is put into 
the mouths of characters in ‘The Berkshire 

Lady.’ The conversation seems less anti- 

quated, too, in ‘ Esmond,’ which Mrs. Mac- 

quoid has probably studied if she has not 
had the courage to go to original authorities. 

When “elegant” is used as an epithet of 

ruins another question is raised beside the 

mere question of language. ‘“‘ Elegant 
ruins” is certainly pure modern American, 
and therefore may be old-fashioned English ; 
but it is very doubtful whether in Queen 

Anne’s day there existed with regard to ruins 

the sentiment which would suggest any such 

adjective. In the narrative the author seems 
hardly to have made up her mind whether to 
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write as a person of the present day telling a 
story of bygone times, or as a writer of the 
time at which the events happened. There 
is, therefore, some incongruity in her style. 
The words ‘‘ quite” and ‘ intense,” used 
very frequently, are of course peculiarly 
modern: so are such bits of word-painting 
as ‘‘Spring had come, sprinkling the trees 
and hedges with tender green powder, and 
then with exquisite wrinkled leaves, and 
these had smoothed their wrinkles,” &c., 
and such a phrase as the ‘‘ glamour of first 
love.” Perhaps the doubt as to Mrs. Mac- 
quoid’s intention ought to be removed when 
it is observed that a person who was pluck- 
ing the petals off a flower was “ possibly 
trying Margaret’s question.” The historical 
allusions in the story are generally correct. 
The author will not be pinned down to any 
precise year, but the story opens about 
thirty years after 1677 or 1678, and as she 
talks of the news of a victory the date can- 
not well be far from 1706 or 1707. It is 
therefore a mistake to speak of a plot to 
restore King James, who died in 1701. A 
good opportunity for a very interesting 
picture is made in the opening chapter, when 
the first character who appears walks through 
the Temple to call upon his friend the hero. 
The author has hardly made enough of this. 
The place must have presented a more 
striking mixture of old and new then even 
than at the present day. The buildings 
over the entrance to Middle Temple Lane had 
been rebuilt (from Wren’s designs it is said) 
only twenty years before, and so had the 
Cloisters. The upper part of King’s Bench 
Walk had been rebuilt rather more than 
thirty years. The rebuilding of Brick Court 
had only just been finished. It, like the 
Cloisters and the houses in King’s Bench 
Walk, had been destroyed by fire, as the in- 
scription—‘‘ Pheenicis instar revivisco’’—on 
the new building still bears witness. On the 
other hand, the ancient church had not been 
restored. The author is wrong in speaking 
of ‘“Lamb’s” Building. It is, and always 
has been, called Lamb Building, taking its 
name not from a person, but from the Holy 
Lamb borne on the arms of the Middle 
Temple. Things must have changed very 
much since Queen Anne’s time if Mrs. Mac- 
quoid has probability on her side when she 
represents three of the most noted lawyers 
of the day as about to refer a question to a 
briefless barrister. The plot of the story 
will not be given here. It rests upon a 
desperate case of love on both sides at first 
sight, helped by a few minutes’ commonplace 
conversation at a ball. Lastly, objection 
must be made to the use of “spite of” for 
‘‘in spite of,” because the slovenly expression 
is becoming constant in ladies’ novels, for 
what reason it is impossible to say, unless it 
be that Cardinal Newman has used it in his 
best-known hymn. 

Within the last few years there have 
been published a large number of novels 
more or less connected with India. Most 
of these have simply exposed the authors’ 
ignorance of their subject, and have fur- 
nished abundant food for ridicule to Anglo- 
Indians. There have been, however, some 
bright exceptions, such as Col. Chesney and 
the late Mr. Meadows Taylor; and Mr. Thor- 
burn deserves to be classed with both these 
writers. He is evidently quite at home in 
describing Anglo-Indian society, particularly 





that portion of it whose fate it is to dwell on 
the north-west frontier. Equally at home is 
he alike with Hindustanis and the predatory 
Pathan tribes which fringe our borders. Asa 
rule novels with a purpose are objectionable, 
but in this instance instruction and amuse- 
ment are so well interwoven and proportioned 
that an exception must be made. For the 
mere amusement it affords the book is to 
be admired, while looking at it as a medium 
of imparting information the reader must 
admit that rarely have valuable political 
lessons been more pleasantly conveyed. The 
style, too, is agreeable, with just enough of 
causticity and cynicism to make it piquant, 
and not so acid as to set one’s moral teeth 
(so to speak) on edge. The different cha- 
racters are very faithful types of classes 
to be met with in the Punjab, and it may 
be strongly suspected that some of them 
have been taken from life. The mili- 
tary Deputy Commissioner is a capital 
sketch, with his good nature, conceit, plausi- 
bility, shallowness, imperfect knowledge of 
Pushtoo, his dependence on his chief native 
subordinate, and his magniloquent official 
reports. The native subordinate in question 
is drawn with equal skill:— 

** He was a tall, burly, heavy built man, this 

Tahseeldar; very dark in complexion for a 
Pathan, to which race he averred he belonged, 
though his enemies declared he was the son of an 
obscure Mussulman Jat cultivator. He would 
have been called handsome but that a retreating 
forehead and the too close setting of his eyes 
detracted from his otherwise commanding 
features. The desire of ingratiating himself 
with English officers, and occasional association 
with them, had caused him to ape their manners 
and style of talk; and though he was too ob- 
trusive to be a universal favourite, there were 
many who thought him a good fellow for a 
native.” 
This man’s character is very well illustrated 
by his conduct. The Competition Wallah, 
the old colonel of a frontier regiment, and 
the ‘‘ burra mem,” or chief lady of a station, 
are all equally good, equally well worked 
out. Government comes in for much satirical 
treatment, and the frontier policy is remorse- 
lessly exposed. All the characters are real- 
istic. Toadd to the merits of the book there 
is some pleasant and romantic but not cloying 
love-making, and just a flavour of naughti- 
ness. To sum up, ‘ David Leslie’ is an ex- 
cellent novel of itssort, and it may be hoped 
that Mr. Thorburn will persevere in the 
literary career his commencement in which 
has been so successful. 

The Indian Mutiny is a capital theme for 
a novelist who is well up in his subject, as 
Mr. Sterndale is. Moreover, he has evidently 
carefully studied the natives and their ways. 
The Wahabis he is, we believe, the first 
Englishman—except, perhaps, Sir Frederick 
Halliday—to patronize and exalt. Mr. 
William Tayler, of Patna, incurred Sir 
Frederick Halliday’s serious displeasure by 
treating the Wahabis as dangerous rebels, 
and Mr. Sterndale takes apparently the same 
view of these Mussulman Protestants as 
did the ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Unfortunately, the result of a judicial 
inquiry held some fourteen years ago 
proved that Mr. Tayler was right, and that 
the Wahabis constituted a standing danger 
to our rule. Those who take an interest in 
the subject had better refer to this book, 





skill. Most readers will prefer the pages 
devoted to developing the character of the 
rascally half-Anglicized native magistrate 
and to describing life in a Bengal Village 
Two historical personages are introduced 
into the story, namely, Syed Hyder Ali, who 
is evidently meant for the infamous 
Azimoollah Khan, the Nana’s chief agent 
and officer, and the clever, brave, beautify] 
but cruel Rani of Asilghur, who is the Ran; 
of Jhansi under an alias. An interesting 
account is given of a band of Dacoits, or gan 
robbers, and throughout stirring episodes 
occur. The fighting is described in a very 
spirited manner, and the love-making with 
all the tenderness of an expert. The author 
might perhaps well have omitted that part 
of the story in which the scene is placed jn 
Italy, for it is somewhat out of harmony 
with the rest. Still, the novel is a good 
one and calculated to please all classes of 
readers. 

Mr. Bret Harte’s former successes perhaps 
justify him in making one slight story appear 
in the form of a complete book. With very 
thick paper and covers, and a copy of the 
publishers’ advertisements, a pretty little 
volume is made up, which will occupy a slow 
reader possibly as long as an hour. The 
twins are brothers who lived on the verge of 
a high plateau somewhere in the far West, 
and dug for gold. They kept aloof from 
the motley crowd of diggers inhabiting the 
valley below, and despised the attractions of 
such society. But the one brother had failed 
to keep to the rigorous resolutions which 
they had made, and dared not tell the other 
what had passed between him and a girl who 
acted in a “‘ variety entertainment” down in 
the valley. The story relates how other 
members of the company accidentally came 
upon the brothers’ lonely hut, and how the 
weaker brother’s fault came out, and how 
things cameright at last. There is some pretty 
coquetry on the part of a young lady called 
the ‘“‘ Marysville Pet,” and the two or three 
scenes which the story contains are described 
with Mr. Bret Harte’s usual terse vigour. 
Whether intentionally or not, he makes news 
arrive on the 15th of May, 1868, of Louis 
Napoleon having declared war against 
Germany. It is likely enough that there 
should have reached the far West some such 
report of a war which was at the time con- 
fidently expected in Europe. 

Mr. Leonard Kip’s novel ‘Under the 
Bells’ is a praiseworthy attempt to tell in 
simple language a story of a simpler age 
than the present. We cannot think he has 
been very successful in localizing his tale, 
as there is nothing in it to indicate any 
special acquaintance with the history o 
antiquities of France. His. extreme vague- 
ness as to local details rather goes to show 
an absence of such knowledge. Nor is his 
diction uniformly correct—his ‘‘ wherebys” 
and other archaic mannerisms are used 
rather at random. But the sketch of the 
painter and priest, Pére Ronflet, is well 
imagined; and, on the whole, the reader 
should be not unthankful. 

No new novels of value have lately 
appeared in France, but M. Claretie has re- 
published, with alterations, his first book, 
which appeared in 1866 under the title ‘Un 
Assassin,’—the third edition (also of 1866) 
bearing the present title, ‘Robert Burat.’ 
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— ‘> e 
ghich such character as exists is false, have 
heen exaggerated by French critics. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The Whitelands Series of Standard Reading Books 
for Girls. Edited by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
‘M.A.—Standard VI. Supplementary Domestic 
Economy and Literary Reading Book. (Stan- 
ford.) 

Tus concluding volume of a useful series may 

be employed with advantage beyond the range 

of the special class of readers for whom it has 
been prepared with more than usual care. The 
rose and poetical extracts are taken from 
standard authors, with one or two exceptions, 
and extend to a considerable length, being pre- 
ceded by introductory remarks and explanation 
of the derivation of some of the words, and 
accompanied by excellent illustrative notes 
which supply an abundance of valuable informa- 
tion. These are naturally most numerous on 
the poetry, which is divided into portions of 
suitable length for recitation from memory ; 
such a practice is undoubtedly of great value, 
provided that what is learned is also thoroughly 
understood, as can hardly fail to be the case 
with the contents of this volume. 


Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series. —Primer, 
First, Second, and Third Readers. (Blackie & 
Son.) 

NorHING more need be said of these books than 

that they are wanting in readableness and over- 

weighed with preachiness—in other words, there 
is not enough jam to make the powder palatable. 


The French Language : its History and Etymology. 
By A. Roubaud. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 
Second French Book. By Jules Bué. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
Every teacher of a modern language seems to 
have his own method ; and each of them is pro- 
bably as good as the others—‘“‘ better too” the 
inventor would most likely add, though a due 
regard for impartiality hardly allows us to go 
so far. Anyhow the two little books now be- 
fore us may both be recommended to learners 
in search of a teacher, or to teachers, if such 
there be, who have not yet evolved a method 
of their own. The former is admittedly a 
“cram” book: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the smallness 
of its compass, the book comprehends the ‘whole 
of the subject ; and students having mastered it 
will be able to pass successfully the examina- 
tions of any of the universities.” Considering 
that it professes to be based on a dozen or so 
of the greatest works on the subject, including 
M. Littré’s Dictionary, the words which the 
compiler has put in italics involve ‘‘a 
pretty extensive order”; and it may be 
doubted whether a student who had not 
already some acquaintance with French philo- 
logy would not be rather helpless in face of it. 
For one, however, who has such acquaintance 
it may serve as a useful syllabus. M. Bué’s 
book is intended for those who are still learning 
the language as it is, and deals more with the 
arrangement than with the origin of words. The 
rules are very clearly stated, and useful cautions 
against likely solecismsare given in their due place. 
Such mistakes as we have found are not very 
serious. ‘* Plutét” is not a conjunction, unless 
grammatical nomenclature has greatly altered ; 
and the ¢ in donne-t-il is only ‘‘ euphonic” in the 
Sense in which the n is in another. M. Roubaud 
accounts for its presence quite correctly. Donne- 
t-il of course represents donat ile. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Handbook of the Madras Presidency, with a 
Notice of the Overland Route to India. Second 
Edition. (Murray.)—The lapse of twenty years 
justifies a revision, and indeed a recasting, of 
the handbook for Madras ; and, in addition to 
much previous reading, Mr. Eastwick has further 





qualified himself for the task by a personal visit 
to most of the localities described. We perceive 
that he has also availed himself of some of those 
praiseworthy local gazetteers which have ap- 
peared of late years. He has followed what no 
doubt is the best system for a country so vast 
in extent, viz., to give a certain number of 
routes, which include the places of chief interest 
in the presidency. In the present edition he 
has, he tells us, abbreviated or omitted much 
of the historical information, leaving only the 
references necessary to enable the reader to look 
up the details for himself. In this he is pro- 
bably right, for the amount which remains, 
being highly, and in general ably, condensed, 
gives the outline of the facts, and recalls the 
details to those already acquainted with them. 
Many of these events, though the memory of 
them is becoming dim, are of stirring interest. 
The wealth of the Ganges valley, the geogra- 
phical position of Bombay, and the political 
importance of the frontier, all tend to concen- 
trate attention towards the north of India, and 
to leave Madras in the background ; but, not to 
mention the time preceding our arrival in India, 
its annals contain some of the most romantic epi- 
sodes of Anglo-Indian history, such as our struggle 
with the French for supremacy, the mutiny of 
Vehir, the exploits of Clive, and those of Wel- 
lesley and Cornwallis—Assaye and Seringapatam. 
Madras also produced great administrators, like 
Sir Thomas Munro and Sir Mark Cubbon, and 
lawyers like Sir Thomas Strange. To the tourist 
it seems to offer, in proportion to its area, more 
beautiful scenery, and to the sportsman more 
varied and attractive shooting, than any other part 
of India. Much of its architecture has a character 
of its own, wherein, as Mr. Fergusson says, ‘‘the 
artistic combination of horizontal with vertical 
lines, and the play of outline and of light and 
shade, far surpass anything in Gothic art.” The 
handbook contains many careful and detailed 
descriptions of the principal temples, and also 
(for it embraces the dominions of the Nizam) 
the caves of Ehira and Ajanta, the entrance to 
which, owing to the swarms of bees, is a work 
of danger and difficulty. Considering the num- 
ber of monstrous and, according to our ideas, 
indecent images he must have seen, it is curious 
that the only one which suggests to the author 
a remark on the debasing character of idolatry 
is a black granite statue of Buddha; but if the 
‘‘demon-like” appearance is due to its colour, 
this must be shared by many of its worshippers. 
We do not understand how the Nilgiri Hills, 
having so long been used as a sanatorium, can 
only have been recommended as such to the 
Government in 1870. Where condensation is 
so necessary it might be objected that a descrip- 
tion of the overland route, including Malta, 
Gibraltar, Aden, &c., has no special connexion 
with Madras; and further space might have 
been spared by omitting such fluctuating details 
as refreshment tariffs and railway by-laws, or 
inscriptions on monuments to obscure persons 
in churches, the measurements of these churches, 
and the like. There is an account of the ‘‘ Law- 
rence Asylum,” but no mention of its purpose 
or its founder, and there are one or two slips, 
such as calling the Hucalyptus globulus an acacia, 
and ‘‘ Lord Napier of Ettrick,” which is repeated 
more than once ; but these are few and insigni- 
ficant amid a mass of materials so diligently 
collected and skilfully utilized. 

Female Warriors. By Ellen C. Clayton (Mrs. 
Needham). 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—His- 
torians in every age have done justice, and 
perhaps a little more than justice, to heroes of 
the weaker sex ; and there is no danger that a 
woman who distinguishes herself in the open 
arena, whether of battle or of competitive 
examinations, will be allowed to blush unseen. 
From the author of the Book of Judges, from 
Herodotus and Suetonius, down to the many 
biographies of eminent women in our own day, 
female heroism has never gone without its 
reward of fame. Mrs. Needham describes her 





work as a ‘“‘ short record,” and the term is pecu- 
liarly applicable to a narrative which embalms 
the great deeds of some two hundred female 
warriors in twice as many pages. In point of 
fact, this narrative is little more than a cata- 
logue of strong and brave women, ‘‘ from the 
mythological ages to the present era,” in which 
there are naturally some rather notable omis- 
sions, whilst many of the more illustrious 
secure less of the author’s attention than they 
deserve. It is true that a catalogue is almost 
all that has been attempted in these volumes. 
Picturesque writing and literary embroidery are 
rarely imposed upon the reader, who is held 
with commendable sternness to the teaching by 
example which it is the author's professed 
object to enforce. Perhaps Mrs. Needham 
tries to effect too much by this teaching. She 
gives us, say, two hundred instances of female 
valour and heroism, all interesting and nearly 
all historically accurate, and expects us to admit 
her illustrations as ample proof that woman is 
not by nature weak, easily influenced, and 
timid. It may be ungracious to tell her that 
she has proved the opposite of her propositions 
by the very fact of having laboriously selected 
these two hundred women out of the records of 
forty or fifty centuries ; but is it not the case? 
The sun has risen every day since the world 
began, and we are now certain that it will rise 
to-morrow. Induction has led us to this safe 
conclusion ; but the same process will not lead us 
to conclude that female warriors are anything 
else than exceptions, not to say contradictions, 
to their sex. It is needless, however, to cavil 
with our author for putting down the common 
notion of female weakness and timidity to 
“‘ popular prejudice.” Much good may be effected 
even by cataloguing the strong and brave 
women of the world; and Mrs. Needham has 
done this in a correct, business-like, and trust- 
worthy manner. Her book, if it travels over 
mapped ground, is excellent reading. It makes 
no pretence to research, but it marshals a large 
number of facts which were worth assembling, 
and which are assembled well. 


L’Heptaméron des Nouvelles de Marguerite 
d’ Angoulesme, Royne de Navarre. VoL I. (Paris, 
Lemerre.) — The ‘ Heptaméron,’ which was 
originally published by Pierre Boaistuau, Paris, 
1558, 4to., with a dedication to Jeanne d’Albret, 
mother of Henri IV., was very often reprinted, 
with more or less conformity to the original 
edition. But this edition itself was not faithful 
to the manuscript, and was arranged by Boaistuau, 
and after him by Claude Gruget. Two English 
translations appeared, one in 1654, the other in 
‘‘Bohn’s Standard Library,” 1855. Now M. 
Lemerre reprints it according to the text of the 
MS., with notes, variants, and glossary by F. 
Dillaye, and a notice by A. France. When com- 
pleted the reprint will form three volumes, the 
first of which is on sale. 


THERE has appeared, under the title Sainte- 
Bewve et ses Inconnues, a volume, written by 
M. Pons, and published by Ollendorff, of Paris, 
which consists of scraps of scandal about the 
great critic, mostly extracted from his own 
writings. M. Pons, who was once Sainte- 
Beuve’s secretary, has not hesitated to describe 
the liaison between him and the wife, now dead, 
of one of the greatest of living authors. 


Essai sur la Mythologie Egyptienne. (Paris, 
Vieweg.)—In his work upon Egyptian mytho- 
logy M. Pierret endeavours to prove that the 
Polytheism of the Egyptians was only a dis- 
guised Monotheism. The idea is not altogether 
new, and was alluded to or started by the late 
De Rouge; but M. Pierret has the merit of 
attempting to demonstrate this difficult thesis. 
This he ingeniously does by selecting from the 
monuments expressions relative to different 
deities, and combining them together so as to 
show what the Egyptian notions of a god were, as 
intangible, incomprehensible, infinite, merciful, 
omnipotent, unique, eternal, creator of gods and 
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men, cosmic soul, &c ; but the great difficulty 
underlying the whole question is that these 
terms are distributed or applied to several 
deities, and that although at a later time, as under 
the Persian rule, there is a certain pantheism, 
and Ammon is then recognized as another form 
of Ptah, Tum, Osiris, and other gods, there is 
no proof that the Egyptians entertained the idea 
of a sole god, or even had an expression for god 
except in relation to special deities. The origin 
of the religion seems to be due to a series of 
local groups forming a polytheism of the most 
extended nature, comprising triads, personifica- 
tions, and animal worship. The deities are so 
interwoven with each other that it is difficult to 
do more than separate them into their com- 
ponent parts and attributes. In his identifica- 
tion of the principal gods with the sun, M. 
Pierret has followed a theory already known 
and generally admitted ; but what is yet required 
is the chronological sequence of the pantheon, 
the development and evolution of the respective 
deities, and a treatise not on the general prin- 
ciples, but the individual history and amalgama- 
tion of the particular gods into a general sys- 
tematic pantheon. M. Pierret’s work is, how- 
ever, an excellent contribution to the imperfect 
knowledge which is all we possess as yet, and 
contains useful quotations and extracts of texts 
illustrative of the different deities. 

Drs. S. Baer anp H. L. Srrack have jointly 
issued an accurate edition, as far as documents 
allow, of Ben Asher’s (Aaron ben Moses) 
Massoretical treatise, called Dikdookey Ha- 
Teamim. In the preface Dr. Strack gives an 
account of the work itself, and adds a great 
number of Massoretical notes, mostly extracted 
from MSS., by early authors who made use of 
Ben Asher’s treatise. From these documents 
he fixes the date of this Massoret at about 950. 
Dr. Baer’s notes are of the greatest importance 
for the text of the Bible. We are glad to learn 
from the preface that a critical text of the 
Massorah, prepared by Dr. Baer during many 
years according to MSs. and early editions, will 
appear at Wilna on the margin of a new edition 
of the Rabbinical Bible, published by the 
Brothers Rom. This edition of the Massorah 
will by no means be a rival of that projected by 
Dr. Ginsburg, since the arrangement of the 
latter is different from that to be found on the 
margins of Bibles. These two editions, made 
by the greatest living Massorets, will rather 
complete one another, especially as both authors 
have collated different manuscripts. 

A NEW edition of a Hebrew translation of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, edited for the first time 
by Sebastian Miinster in 1537, and dedicated to 
Henry VIII., has just been published by Dr. 
Adolf Herbst, with the title Des Schemtob ben 
Schaprut hebriiische Uebersetzung des Evange- 
liums Mathaei nach den Drucken des 8. Miinster 
und J. du Tillet-Mercier. All the critics down 
to Richard Simon considered the language of 
this Hebrew translation so barbarous that they 
doubted if it was a Jew who had made it. Dr. 
Herbst, however, relying upon the somewhat 
suspicious testimony of the converted Jew, Joh. 
Bapt. Jonas (in the preface to his Hebrew trans- 
lation of the four Gospels, Rome, 1668, a copy 
of which we have not seen), attributes Miinster’s 
text to Shem Tob ben Shaprut of Tudela, who 
wrote a controversial book in 1385. Shem Tob, 
however, wrote in a very good style, if we may 
judge from his remarks on the interpretation of 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, extracted from 
his controversial book and published in the 
Catena on this chapter by Ad. Neubauer. We 
cannot understand, therefore, how Dr. Herbst, 
pretending to know something about Rabbinical 
Hebrew, could have attributed the barbaric text 
of Miinster to Shem Tob. Why did he not 
apply to the Leyden or the Bodleian Library 
for the loan of the MS. of Shem Tob, in order 
to make sure of his being the author! We know 
for certain that Dr. Herbst was informed that 
Miinster’s text does not agree with the passages 





of St. Matthew’s Gospel to be found in Shem 
Tob’s controversial treatise. The Miinster text 
is certainly a translation made by a Christian 
who was not familiar with the Rabbinical idiom, 
or by a converted Jew who possessed just the 
first rudiments of it. If that is the case, of 
what use are the grammatical and lexicographical 
peculiarities of an ignorant translator, given in 
many pages by Dr. Herbst? Equally useless are 
the editor’s discussions on the question whether 
the translation was made from the Greek or from 
the Latin. How should Shem Tob (according 
to Dr. Herbst), a Spanish Jew, have known 
Greek? To our mind it is not worth while in- 
vestigating the matter. Let us only add one 
remark. The word 93979) (Matt. vi. 11 ; Shem 
Tob has F)"F7M) is neither the translation of 
érvovcvos nor of Jerome’s ‘‘ supersubstantialis,” 
but of ‘‘ continuus” or ‘‘perpetuus,” a reading in 
Greek which Ulfilas must have had before him. 

WE have on our table The Irish Parliament 
from the Year 1782 to 1800, by W. E. H. Wil- 
liams (Cassell),—The Idealism of Art, by the 
Rev. A. R. Goldie (Pickering), — Units and 
Physical Constants, by J. D. Everett (Mac- 
millan),—The Shemetic Origin of the Nations of 
Western Europe, by J. P. Yeatman (Burns & 
Oates),—A Series of Observed Lunar Distances, 
with Explanations and Analysis, by J. B. 
Pearson (Bell),—Tourist Guide to the Continent, 
by P. Lindley (125, Fleet Street), — The 
Alcohol Question, by Sir J. Paget, Bart., Sir 
W. Gull, Bart., and others (Strahan),— Floral 
Dissections illustrative of Typical Genera of 
the British Natural Orders, by Rev. G. Hen- 
slow (Stanford), —— The Coming Era, by A. 
Calder (Triibner),—Plain Papers: a History of 
the Excise, by J. Owens (Linlithgow, Owens),— 
Querenda, or Two Historical Secrets (Simpkin), 
—Harry Hawkins’ H-Book (Griffith & Farran), 
— Osman and Emineh, by E. 8. Youngs (Spot- 
tiswoode),—The Life of Timon of Athens, by 
A. P. Paton (Edinburgh, Edmonston),—Gerla 
the Nymph, by F. J. Whishaw (Provost),—The 
Centenary of Moore, an Ode, by D. F. Mac 
Carthy (Davy),—Life Thoughts, and other Poems, 
by W. M. Bromby (Hobart Town, Walch),— 
Irish Lyrics, Songs, and Poems, by T. C. S. 
Corry (Belfast, Allen),—The World under Glass, 
by F. Griffin (Triibner),—Give ye Them to Eat, 
by 8S. G. Stock (Gardner),—The Student's Prayer 
Book, by the Rev. G. W. Wall (Mozley),— 
Methodism in 1879 (Haughton), — Leligion, 
Natural and Revealed, by N. 8S. Joseph (Triib- 
ner),—Del Carattere della Commedia di Plauto, 
by A. Pellegrini (Bergamo, Gatti),—Literatur 
Lehnin’schen Weissagung, by Dr. E. W. Sabell 
(Heilbronn, Henninger), — Ungedruckte Anglo- 
Normannische Geschichtsquellen, by F. Lieber- 
mann (Triibner),—Encyklopaedie der Naturvis- 
senschaften, by Prof. Dr. G. Jiiger (Breslau, 
Trewerdt),—Geschichte der Deutschen Staatsver- 
fassung, Part L, by Dr. W. Sickel (Nutt),— 
and LYodoxAéous ’Avtvydvyn, éxdidovros A. II. 
(Athens, Petros Perré). 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Cambridge Bible for Schools, Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, with Notes, &c., by Rev. J. J. Lias, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Sibthorp’s (Rev. R. W.) Daily Bread, being Morning Medita- 

tions for a Year, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Law, 
Jackson’s (C.) The Practical Arbitrator, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fine Art. 

Pye’s (J.) Notes and Memoranda respecting the Liber 

Studiorum of J. M. W. Turner, edited by J. L. Roget, 7/6 

Poetry. 
Browne's (G. W.) Fairy Voyage, and other Poems, 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 

Curnow’s (J.) English History for Schools, cr, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
New Plutarch (The), Abraham Lincoln, by C. G. Leland, 2/6 
Alusic. 

Roffe’s (A.) Handbook of Shakespeare Music, 4to. 7/ half bd. 
Geography and Travel, 
Johnston’s (W. & A. K.) Time Chart of the World, 7/6 card. 
Streatfield’s (F. N.) Kafirland, a Ten Months’ Campaign, 7/6 
Vivian's (A. P.) Wanderings in the Western Land, 18/ cl. 
Science, 





Scott’s (J.) Rents and Purchases, or the Valuation of 
Landed Property, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 





Ww 

yatts’s (W. M.) School Flora, for Use of Elementary Botan; 
‘lasses, cr. §vo, 2/6 cl. entary Botanical 

General Literature, 

Clarke's (E. A.) Who was She ? er. 8vo. 7/5 el, 

Hawthorne's (J.) Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds, 24 

Idalia, a Romance, by Ouida, 12mo, 2/ bids. 

Kippen’s (J. A.) Some Day or Other, a Novel, 3 vols. 

Legh’s (C. F.) My Cousin Percy, 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 3} 6 

Melville’s (G. J. W.) Roy’s Wife, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds, 

Rose's (G.) The Little Princess Colombe, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl, 
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SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B. 

By the death of Sir Rowland Hill there hag 
passed from us one of the greatest benefactors 
of the present century ; one to whom the British 
Isles, Europe, America, the whole world, are 
more indebted than they are to any but the 
greatest of soldiers or statesmen. Cheap postage 
certainly has not conferred on any one the 
power of writing ; but it has supplied a strong 
motive for the acquisition of that faculty, and it 
has prevented men from losing it when onee 
acquired, by compelling or inducing every one 
to be constantly using his pen. The hand now 
does not rust into decay. Who shall say, too, 
how much family affection has gained by the 
reform! Husband and wife, mother and daughter, 
brother and sister, friend and friend may now cor. 
respond as often as they please. As to friendship 
and its intercourse, look once more at the letters 
of Cicero and Atticus, and you will be reminded 
that there is now a more rapid, regular, and 
safe communication between London and Bom- 
bay than there was two thousand years ago 
between Rome and Athens, cities about as far 
apart as Southampton and John o’ Groat’s. How 
great an addition, again, has been made to the 
unity of the empire! What with cheap postage, 
cheap newspapers, and universal telegraphs, not 
a shot could an enemy fire or threaten on any 
point of the coast but in a few hours all Great 
Britain would be literally up in arms. 

Now cheap newspapers and ettective telegraphs 
are not the special glory of any one or two men, 
while the present postage system is the sole and 
undisputed invention of Sir Rowland Hill. For 
years before, indeed, Mr. Wallace had laboured 
for a general reform of the system. But Mr. 
Hill, then little known to fame, adopted the 
practical, laborious, and apparently thankless 
office of investigating the accounts. This led 
him to a division of the expenditure into that 
for cost of receiving and distributing, and that 
for carriage from place to place. Thus arose his 
great discovery, the foundation of his system— 
that the cost of carriage was so small that it 
might be almost disregarded. Then followed 
the obvious inference that to carry a letter from 
London to Harrow cost virtually the same as to 
carry one from London to Edinburgh ; and that 
as the cost of receiving and distributing was the 
same in both cases, the total cost of receiving a 
letter in London and delivering it in Edinburgh 
was virtually the same as that of receiving a 
letter in London and delivering it in Harrow. 
It followed that a uniform rate for all letters 
would be perfectly just, and might be adopted 
if it were otherwise expedient. Mr. Hill made 
out by inquiry that a uniform rate was highly 
expedient, as the only means of getting rid of 
complexity of accounts, of jobbery and dis- 
honesty. Prepayment and the use of stamps 
naturally followed from the workshop of an 
inventive mind. 

To many men still living, Sir Rowland Hill 
was well known as a schoolmaster. One of our 
contemporaries has spoken of him as unsuccess- 
ful in this capacity. Why, we know not. The 
school conducted by him or his family, first in 
Birmingham and then at Tottenham, still 
flourishes. Sixty years ago the Birmingham 
Grammar School was at its lowest ebb, and men, 
competent judges, were glad of so good an m- 
stitution as that of Hill Top and Hazelwood. 
The new scheme on which it was conducted was 
Rowland’s own, but was found to much resemble 
that of Pestalozzi. The most visible peculiarity 
was the discontinuance of corporal punishment. 
We need not here discuss the vexed question 
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whether this was a beneficial change, though we 
may notice one objection to caning and flogging, 
which is the unjust distribution of them, 
inasmuch as a master spares his favourite and 
is passionately severe towards the ugly, uncouth 
lout ; while the favourite may be a sly parasite 
and the lout a good fellow at bottom. At any 
rate, the abolition of corporal punishment was 
approved by many leading Birmingham men, 
and was adopted as a fundamental rule by 
the excellent Proprietary School established in 
1836: a rule that has been observed to this day. 
The Grammar School went on with its canings, 
and this after it was reformed and raised to a 
very high pitch of efliciency by the late Bishop 
of Peterborough and the late Bishop of Man- 
chester. We are glad to say that the present 
head master, Mr. Vardy, has almost done away 
with the practice, not formally, but by quiet, 
unspoken influence and example. 

Sir Rowland Hill was not a man of those 
brilliant parts which fit a man for shining in 
society : his friends did not record his repartees, 
in “‘the club” he would not have competed 
with Johnson or Burke. But his faculties were 
solid and substantial, able to endure the wear 
and tear of every-day life. It is said that he had 
“small Latin and less Greek” ; but if this want 
did not prevent one Warwickshire man from 
becoming the greatest dramatist of the world, it 
was certainly no hindrance in the case of 
another to the reformation and reconstruction 
of the Post Office. Sir Rowland was a man of 
inventive mind, as was proved by his early 
scheme of education and by his later elaboration 
of penny postage. That he sometimes failed in 
his projects, that he was unsuccessful as Chair- 
man of the Brighton Railway, that his printing- 
press did not work, that his recent proposal of a 
heavy tax on coal was a mistake, cannot be 
denied. But in our view these failures do not 
deprive him of his claim to inventiveness, do 
not even reduce his claim, for, as was said to us 
by one of the most distinguished savants of the 
day, if a man has ten schemes and succeeds in 
one, he is fortunate. Failures are inevitable 
incidents. 

In character, Sir Rowland was like all his 
family, a man of perfect and unswerving recti- 
tude. He added a strong will and an energy 
hard to resist; his old pupils will remember 
how on one occasion he seized by the collar a 
rebellious youth far bigger than himself, and 
quelled him not by violence but by sheer force 
of mind. He was not a pleasant opponent, for 
he hit too hard. 

On the whole, Sir Rowland Hill was a man 
of much originality, of perfect clearness of in- 
tellect, of unconquerable perseverance ; of all 
those qualities which make a man invaluable in 
the executive departments of a government, and 
which made him one of the eminent benefactors 
of his race. Wittram Lucas SARGANT. 








SHAKSPEARE IN 1648. 
British Museum. 

Havine lately met with a little book of quota- 
tions from various authors, published in 1648, I 
naturally turned it over to ascertain whether 
there might be in it any gleanings from the 
works of one William Shakspeare, and I am 
happy to say that I have been richly rewarded. 

Although banished from the stage under the 
Puritan régime, Shakspeare still lived in the 
affections of many, whether from the recollec- 
tion of his plays as seen in action or their study 
in the closet. Dr. Ingleby, in his ‘Shake- 
speare’s Centurie of Prayse,’ has shown that 
this was the case even in Puritan times. But 
that a little catch-penny publication of this date 
should contain so large a collection of Shak- 
spearean utterances as I shall now lay before the 
reader, I must own astonished me. 

The work in question, which I have not seen 
noticed anywhere in connexion with Shak- 
Speare, is a thin quarto of only fifty-three pages, 
and has the following extensive title-page :— 





“‘Wit’s labyrinth. Or a briefe and com- 
pendious Abstract of most witty, ingenious, 
wide and learned Sentences and Phrases. 
Together with some hundreds of most pithy, 
facetious and patheticall, complementall expres- 
sions. Collected, compiled, and set forth for 
the benefit, pleasure, or delight of all, but prin- 
cipally the English Nobility and Gentry. Aut 
prodesse aut delectare potest. By J. S. Gent. 
London, printed for M. Simmons, 1648.” 

The quotations which it contains are strung 
together apparently without any order or ar- 
rangement, and without any indication of the 
sources from which they are derived. No name, 
in fact, of any author whatever is mentioned. 
The following, however, I have identified as 
being from Shakspeare, and, with the aid of 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s valuable Concordance, I 
have appended to them the exact positions which 
they occupy in the Shakspearean dramas :— 

“ Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind.”—3 /lenry V7, 
Act v. se. 3. 

“ Discretion is the better part of valour.”—1 /lenry JV, 
Act v. se, 4. 

“ Uneasie lyes the head, that wears a Crowne.” —2 Henry 1V., 
Act iii, se. 1. 

Thieves are “ Diana’s Foresters or Gentlemen of the 
Shade."—1 /leary 1V., Act i, se. 2. 

‘“*No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity.”— 
Richard I11,, Act i. se. 2. 

“That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch.”— 
Richard IL, Act i. se. 3. 

“ O Tiger's heart wrapped ina woman's hide.”—3 Jenry V'7/., 
Act i. se. 4. 

“ Better than he have yet worn Vulcan's badge.”— Titus 
Andronicus, Act ii, se. 1. 

** Even such kin as the parish heifers are to the town-bull.” 
—2 Henry IV, Act ii. sc. 2. 

“The Fox barks not when he would steal the lamb.”— 
2 Henry V1., Act iii, se. 1. 

“ Did ever Raven sing so like a Lark?” —Titus Andronicus, 
Act iii. se. 1. 

“The Raven doth not hatch a Lark.”—TZitus dadronicus, 
Act ii. se. 3. 

“Thanks, the exchequer of the Poor.” — Itichard /1., 
Act ii. se. 3. 

I have thus verified thirteen distinct quota- 
tions from Shakspeare in this little work, and 
I believe that there are still more. Of those 
which I have traced it is singular that all except 
three are from the English historical plays, and 
that the three exceptions are from ‘ Titus An- 
dronicus.’ This would almost show that the 
compiler, whoever he was, had access only to 
those particular dramas, and not to any com- 
plete edition of Shakspeare’s plays, either the 
1623 edition or the 1632 edition. Otherwise we 
might have expected passages from the greater 
dramas, ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘The Tempest,’ &c. 

And now the question arises, Who was the 
compiler? Who was “J. 8. Gent.”! The first 
name one thinks of is that of James Shirley, 
a dramatist himself, and the last of the glorious 
band in whom there survived somewhat of the 
genius of Shakspeare, Marlowe, Webster, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Shirley, besides being a dramatist, was a 
clergyman of the Church of England who turned 
Catholic. He was also a schoolmaster, and the 
Latin quotation on the title-page, together with 
another Latin quotation in the preface, might 
lead one to suppose that the compilation was 
his. But the style and manner of the preface 
are altogether unworthy of him. Here is a pas- 
sage from it :— ¢ 

“« And lastly although this Poem [work !] is 
but a collection of divers sentences, phrases, 
&c., as appeareth in the Title (not methodically 
composed or digested), it being unpossible in 
a subject of this nature so to doe, but pro- 
miscuously intermixt with variety and delight, 
which many yeares since, in times of my better 
prosperity, I gathered out of some hundreds of 
Authors, never having the least thought of put- 
ting it to Presse : yet now,” &c. Then he goes 
on, in the style usual then as at present, to say 
that he was prevailed on by the importunities of 
friends ‘‘ to put it into print,” &c. 

Perhaps some one else may be more fortunate 
in discovering the name of the compiler. 

G. BULLEN. 














BURLEYMEN AND OPEN-AIR COURTS. 
11, Barnes Terrace. 

Arter the full and interesting letters which 
have found a place in your columns on this 
subject, it is scarcely necessary to offer any 
further elucidation, but I venture to add a stone 
to the already up-raised cairn. 

The letter signed Lucy Toulmin Smith ap- 
pears to contain the most accurate derivation of 
the word “‘ Burleyman,” and it may claim an 
authority which the accomplished writer does 
not refer to—‘ Byr laws or laws of Burlaw” 
(Leges Rusticorum, from the German Baur, i.e. 
rusticus, and Lauch, ler) ‘‘are laws made by 
husbandmen or townships concerning neigh- 
bourhood to be kept amongst themselves,” 
citing Skene, p. 33. Under the words ‘‘ Bilaws 
or Bylaws,” Blount adds, ‘‘ In Scotland they are 
called ‘Laws of Burland or Birlaw,’ which are 
made and determined by the consent of neigh- 
bours elected by common consent in the Birlaw 
courts, wherein knowledge is taken of com- 
plaints between neighbour and neighbour, which 
men so chosen are judges and arbitrators, to the 
effect aforesaid, and are called Birlaw-men, for 
Bawr or Bawrsman in Dutch is Rusticrs, and so 
Birlaw or Burlaw.” ‘‘ Leges Rusticornm, Skene,” 
is again quoted. Under the somewhat anoma- 
lous word ‘‘ Sucking,” ‘‘le Burliemen” again 
occurs, but without throwing much light on the 
subject. 

We have heard in recent times much about 
establishing ‘‘ Courts of Conciliation.’’ Have we 
not in the Burlaw court an ancient instance of 
them? There can be no doubt but that they 
are of the most primitive origin ; and if they pre- 
served peace at home by preventing neighbours 


going to law, or “pulling” each other ‘ up” 
on insignificant disputes before the higher 


tribunals, they must have saved much time and 
temper, and no inconsiderable amount of ‘the 
current coin of the realm.” If they were so far 
successful, we may almost regret that they have 
fallen into desuetude. 

In respect of ‘‘ open-air courts’’ in ancient 
times, where justice was administered ‘in 
rough-and-ready style,” we have another ancient 
tribunal known as the ‘‘ Bergmoth” or ‘‘ Berg- 
mote,” vulgs Barmote court. This was held 
upon a hill or mount for deciding pleas and 
controversies amongst the Derbyshire miners. 
The bailiff or chief officer was the berghmayster, 
vulgo burmaster, ‘‘ master of the mountain,” who 
‘among other parts of his office does also execute 
that of coroner amongst them” (vide Blount, 
‘Law Dict.,’ s.v. ‘‘ Berghmayster”’), who illus- 
trates his description of the Berghmote by an 
extract from Manlove’s rhyming mining laws, of 
which I give a specimen or two :— 

And sute for Oar (ore) must be in Berghmote Court ; 

Thither for Justice Miners niust resort ; 

If they such Sutes in other Courts commence 

They lose their Oar-debt, for such offence ; 

And must pay costs ; because they did proceed 

Against their custom ; Miners all take heed! 
It will be satisfactory to lawyers of a more 
orthodox type to know that that grand feature 
of modern law, the paymént of costs, was recog- 
nized even in those primitive days. 

In the same style he enumerates the offences 
of which the Berghmote took jurisdiction. I 
will give a few; of those who 

——open leave their shafts, or Grores, or Illes, 

By which men lose their cattle, sheep, or Soules, 

And to lay Pains that grieviance be redrest, 

To ease the burdens of poor-men opprest. 

To swear Berghmaysters, that they taithfully 

Perform their duties on the Minery ; 

And make Arrests, and eke impartially ; 

Empanel Jurors, Causes for to try; 

And see that Right be done from time to time 

Both to the Lord and Farmers to the Mine. 
We thus see in these rude institutions the in- 
cidents of a regular court of record—the adminis- 
tration of oaths, the power of imprisonment, 
summoning juries, and the trial of causes. 

The subject of open-air courts is one well 
deserving the attention of the archwologist, 
who will find it so replete with interest and 
deserving of careful research—particularly as to 
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the institutions and manners of our forefathers, 
their clamorous insisting on and eager thirst for 
justice, not to say litigation—that I hope it may 
be taken up by one or more of your corre- 
spondents, who are better qualified to deal with 
it than I am. GEORGE BECKE. 








WHO WROTE ‘THE WHIPPING OF THE SATYRE’? 1601, 
Tue fore-words to this first piece are signed 
W. I. It has been suggested by Mr. Collier 
that these initials stand for John Weever, an 
improbable supposition on more grounds than 
one. The Whipper, the answerer to W. L, 
pretends that he does not know him. 
But thou (vaine glorious) who so e’re thou art. 
The Whipper, St. 5, sig. A 4. 
Possibly he did not know him personally, but 
he gives four not obscure hints that he knew 
who his adversary was. (1) First, he lugs in 
a query, whether he were not ‘‘ At my Lord 
Maiors wrastling” (sig. A 8 y.), that he may 
lug in by the head and shoulders 
Or were you then at Cambridge when you thought 
You could do this and that, and all was nought ? 
Sig. B. 
W. I. also shows that he was a University man. 
(a) He uses the philosophic or scholastic lan- 
guage of the day; (b) he quotes sentences and 
authors that agree with such a supposition ; (c) 
he speaks with a feeling knowledge of “commons.” 
For go ye to the Vniuersitie, 
And you shall there no sumptuous Commons view. 
What? said I, None? Yes, ves, the truth to touch, 
Their fare is sumptuous, for it costs them much. 
Sig. E 6. 

(2) The Whipper also hints that W. I. was 
an M.A., for after saying were he himself a 
satyre, or a poet, or an epigrammatist, he con- 
tinues :— 

Were I Arts maister, or could morralize 
I would dare more to him that dares so much. 
The Whipper, St. 2, sig. A3v. 

(3) At sig. A 6 he also says :— 

Had [a Child (though bearing name of Wi/) 

He should not tie that VVill vnto himselfe : 

Selfe-will is nought, tis bad, tis passing ill, 

Should IW7// in that will ioy, I’de ierke the elfe : 

And so should’st thy wayward Child, &c. 

Here ‘‘ will” is used five times in the course of 
four lines, and twice it is printed as Will, and 
both Wills evidently contain a quibble, or pun 
on, or an allusion to, the name William ; just as 
is done and shown in Shakspeare’s 135th sonnet. 
Hence the W. I. is William I. 

(4) The second title of ‘The Whipper’ is 
‘or, the Beadles Confutation.’ Does he mean 
the confutation by himself, the Beadle or 
Whipper of disorderly persons, or the confuta- 
tion of one who had taken upon himself the 
office of Beadle? That the latter was meant is 
shown by 1. 1, st. 3:— 

O’rwening Beadell, term’d the Satyr’s Whip, 
and again, omitting one other place :— 

What shall I stand in dread of coniuration 

Because Vntrusse hath from his duskie cave 

Sent a lean writhen Beadle all in haste ? B 4. 
But there were at Cambridge three official 
dignities called Bedells or Esquire Bedells, 
though now there is but one. Was, then, 
William I. a Bedell? On mentioning these hints 
to Mr. Aldis Wright, and asking where I could 
obtain information as to this William I., he 
very kindly asked Mr. J. W. Clark, of the 
Registry, to search, and the following is his very 
satisfactory result. But first let me add that 
Cambridge was likely to find an opponent of 
Marston, one at least of the satirists aimed at, 
and a principal one, for there was then open war 
between Marston and a Cambridge man, the 
celebrated Joseph Hall, afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich. 

“‘ William Ingram,” writes Mr. Clark, ‘‘ was 
originally of Trinity College, proceeded to B.A. 
1585, migrated to Magdalene, proceeded to 
A.M. 1589, and M.D. 1603. 

“He was Esquire Bedell in 1596, but when he 
became so, or when he ceased to be so, cannot 
now be discovered. 

“This is all that can be found out about him 
in this office, as no record is ever kept of parent- 








age, school-life, or other facts relating to any 
one.” 

So far as I can ascertain ‘The Whipping’ was 
his first and last attempt at authorship, either in 
poetry or prose. Though now interesting from 
what he wrote about, and from the answers he 
elicited, he is a poor poetical writer, for I cannot 
call him a poet, and so inconsequent in the 
structure of his plot that his prose would pro- 
bably be as little worth. In one point he is 
himself interesting, and that is in the illustra- 
tions he affords of the style prevalent in Shak- 
speare’s day, as shown by such lines as :-— 

Fearefull through doubt, yet doubtful what to say. 
Carefull through both, and wary through my case. 
Impart it soone, if it import releefe. 
Seeme not to be what it beseemes not thee. 
Dutie enioyn’s me to ioyne in with you. 
The course of sinne, and curse of sinfulnesse. 
All these, with several others, occur within the 
first nineteen stanzas. B. Nicnotson, M.D. 

P.S.—As showing the insistence with which 
the Whipper in his very short piece—much the 
shortest of the three—harps on the ‘ Beadle,” 
I give a third or fourth allusion that had escaped 
my memory. In the proem (1. 5) we find :— 

A bastard quill 
The instrument of a poore Beedles rage. 


I would also add with reference to the M.D.ship 
of W. Ingram in 1603, that ‘The Whipping’ has 
at least three separate passages which show that 
the author had medicine a good deal in his 
thoughts, or, in other words, was very probably 
either studying or practising the medical art. 











SHELLEY'S ‘SONG, WRITTEN FOR AN INDIAN AIR.’ 
24, Sutherland Gardens, August 26, 1879. 

In the year 1836 I was presented with a 
manuscript copy of Shelley’s ‘Song, written for 
an Indian Air.’ I was charmed with the poetry, 
and immediately set it to music. My song, 
which I entitled ‘‘I arise from dreams of thee,” 
was published by D’Almaine & Co. at the be- 
ginning of the year 1838, and has acquired 
celebrity. Many years ago my attention was 
drawn to the third stanza of my song, which 
was found to differ materially from the same 
stanza as published in Shelley’s collected works. 
I sought the source whence my version had been 
derived, and found it in ‘The Poetical Album,’ 
an annual, published in 1828, and edited by 
Alaric A. Watts, who had given ‘The Liberal’ 
as the work from which Shelley’s lines had been 
extracted. On searching for them in ‘The 
Liberal ’—a collection of ‘* Verse and Prose from 
the South,” vol. i. 1822, edited by Leigh Hunt 
—I was surprised not to find the third stanza as 
printed in ‘The Poetical Album.’ This strange 
discrepancy should be capable of explanation, and 
it would doubtless be interesting to many should 
a satisfactory solution of the apparent mystery 
which at present surrounds the two different 
versions of Shelley’s lovely serenade be dis- 
covered. The following are the two versions :— 


The gentle dews of sleep 
Are falling on thine eye, 
And I, alas! must weep, 
Thou know’st not I am nigh, 
My cheek is cold and wan, 
My heart beats loud and fast ; 
Oh! press it to thine own, 
Or it will break at last. 

From The Poetical Album, 1828. 
Oh lift me from the grass ! 
I die, I faint, I fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips, and eye-lids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast ; 
Oh! press me to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last. 

From The Liberal, 1822. 


Did Shelley write both versions? Is the version 
in ‘ The Poetical Album’ an amended version of 
the stanza in ‘ The Liberal’? 

CHarLes K. SaLaMANn. 


*,* The stanza substituted by Alaric Watts 
for the third stanza of the usual version has not 
the support of any authoritative printed text. 
‘The Poetical Album and Register of Modern 
Fugitive Poetry’ (1828) is said in the preface to 
have been ‘‘ committed to the press as early as 





—>>== 
1824”; so that the editor probably knew the 
‘Song, written for an Indian Air’ (such js the 
title in ‘The Liberal’) as a “ fugitive” poem 
only, not having seen the version given by Mrs 
Shelley as ‘ Lines to an Indian Air,’ in Shelley’, 
‘Posthumous Poems’ (1824). Between the 
two versions of 1822 and 1824 there are but 
three variations of consequence: i, 4, ‘The 
Liberal’ reads ‘‘burning,” Mrs. Shelley 
“shining”; i. 7, ‘The Liberal’ reads “ Hath» 
Mrs. Shelley ‘“‘Has”; iii. 7, ‘The Liberal’ 
gives ‘‘O! press me to thine own again,” Mrs 
Shelley, ‘‘Oh! press it close to thine again,” 
There is another variation of this line, “Oh! 
press it to thine own again,” from the MS. 
found in the drowned Shelley’s pocket, and 
deciphered by Mr. Robert Browning in October 
1857. This MS., headed ‘ The Indian Serenade’ 
does not now appear to be accessible, and it 
was barely legible in 1857; but it certainly 
did not authorize Watts’s substitution; nor 
did Mr. Rossetti chronicle any such variation 
when, with Mr. Catty’s MS. of the poem before 
him, he traced the composition, formerly as. 
signed to 1821, back to the year 1819. At 
Boscombe there are ‘‘several fragmentary ver. 
sions,” described by Mr. Garnett (‘Relics of 
Shelley,’ p. 99) as ‘“‘all differing more or less 
from the printed text and each other”; but 
their variations have not been published. 
Whether Watts had access to any of these, or 
to any other MS. not now known to Shelley 
specialists, is matter for conjecture. There can- 
not be a moment’s hesitation in pronouncing the 
second of the versions given above infinitely 
the finer ; but it would be hasty to assume that 
the other is not Shelley’s merely on the ground of 
dilution and seeming misconception of the metre. 
If Shelley wrote it, he must have meant the other 
to supersede it, for, though in one instance the 
intricate sequence of rhymes characterizing this 
exquisite lyric metre is not observed, the line 
‘* And the Champak’s odours fail” having no 
rhyme, it is barely conceivable that the poet 
deliberately substituted a stanza of two simple 
quatrains for the other elaborate structure. The 
text, revised in the light of Mr. Browning’s dis- 
covery, is given at pp. 10-12, vol. iv., of Mr. 
Buxton Forman’s edition of Shelley’s ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ where the story of the poem and its 
variations will be found. Sir Percy Shelley 
should be able to say whether the Boscombe 
MSS. yield Watts’s stanza ; if not, Watts needs 
to be cleared from the suspicion of having 
diluted his author on some consideration of 
drawing-room delicacy. 








MR. THOMAS LONGMAN. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we record the 
death of Mr. Thomas Longman, the head of 
the great publishing house in Paternoster Row. 
Mr. Longman died at his residence, Farnborough 
Hall, on the 30th of August, in his seventy-fifth 
year. He was the eldest and last surviving 
son of Thomas Norton Longman. Educated at 
Glasgow University, he early began his career 
in Paternoster Row, becoming a partner in 1832. 
The name of all others that is connected with 
Mr. Longman is that of Macaulay. Few thoughts 
were pleasanter to him than to look back on his 
dealings with the celebrated historian, and he 
always spoke of their business transactions 
together (as well he might) with pride. Mr. 
Longman was also closely connected in business 
with Tom Moore, Sydney Smith, Corne- 
wall Lewis, Empson, Napier, and many other 
distinguished men of letters who are now no 
more, not to mention those whom he has left 
behind. He had the power of securing the 
personal confidence and even the affection of all 
with whom he was associated. He had a strong 
sense of honour, and his views and opinions 
were stamped with that gentlemanlike, high- 
minded feeling which was the prominent feature 
in his character. 

The great event of his life was the completion 
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of his illustrated edition of the New Testament, 
which stands by itself as a specimen of illustra- 
tion on wood. It was the hobby of his life. His 
+ love of art and the artistic feeling with 
hich he was endowed were strongly developed 
in the production of his great work. No time, 
labour, or expense was spared to make it suc- 
cessful. His object was to produce in black and 
white the effect produced in colour in the old 
illuminated MSS. 

In our article on the late Mr. William Long- 
man (Atheneum, August 17th, 1877) we spoke 
of the famous 20,000/. cheque which Messrs. 
Longman paid to Macaulay, and of the many great 
successes in the trade achieved by the celebrated 
frm. We may here remark that the earliest 
title-page that bears the name of Longman (so 
far as Mr. C. J. Longman is aware) is that of ‘The 
Countess of Moreton’s Daily Exercise ; or, a Book 
of Prayers and Rules.’ The date is 1665. The copy 
in Mr. C. J. Longman’s possession is one of an 
edition reprinted in 1848 for private circulation at 
the desire of Anne Isabella, Viscountess Hawar- 
den, then in her ninetieth year. Besides the 
name of T. Longman there is on the title-page 
the name of T. Osborn, who was doubtless one 
of the family with whom the Longmans inter- 
married, and one of whom was in partnership 
with them when they moved to the “Sign of 
the Ship’’ in Paternoster Row in 1726. Be- 
tween the date of this book and 1726 the 
traces of the Longman family as publishers are 
scanty, but after the latter date the various 
generations succeed each other regularly. 

Mr. Thomas Longman leaves two sons, Mr. 
Thomas Norton Longman and Mr. George 
Henry Longman, who are both established in 
Paternoster Row. 








THE EQUESTRIAN HERCULES. 
Settrington Rectory, York. 

THROUGH the kindness of the Rev. 8. S. Lewis, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, I 
am enabled to give you an account of a very 
interesting Etruscan mirror which has recently 
come into his possession. 

The mirror is of bronze, about 6} inches in 
dianieter. On the back is engraved the figure 
ofa young man, almost nude, riding swiftly on 
ahorse. The figure of a dolphin, and the wave 
omament which surrounds the mirror, seem to 
be intended to indicate that he is riding along 
the sea-shore. The legend is very plain, and 
reads ERKLE PAKSTE. A comparison at once 
suggests itself with the celebrated mirror of the 
Trojan horse, now in the Louvre (Gerhard, 
‘Etruskische Spiegel,’ plate cexxxv.), where the 
horse is labelled pEcsrE. It seems evident that 
the root pecs- or paks- meant “horse” in 
Etruscan. The meaning of the formative -te is 
equally plain. It is used to form personal names 
from the names of towns. Thus we have, among 
many similar instances, Senate, a man of Sena ; 
Urinate, a man of Urina (i.e. Nola); Frentinate, 
a man of Ferentina; Manthvate, a man of 
Mantua. Hence paks-te must mean “ horse- 
man,” and the legend Erkle Pakste must be 
translated ‘‘ The Equestrian Hercules.” 

The drawing of the figure shows the influence 
of Greek art, while the use of the Greek letter 
k and its peculiar formation indicate a com- 
paratively late date. The mirror seems to have 
escaped the notice of Gerhard, but appears to 
be identical with one briefly mentioned by 
Fabretti (‘Corpus Inscriptionum,’ No. 1022 bis) 
as having been found in the neighbourhood of 
Cortona. 

I should be glad if this notice were to be the 
means of bringing to light the whereabouts and 
the subject of an Etruscan gem which is stated 
to have borne the legend apecsi pecse (Fabretti, 
No. 2578 bis). Isaac TAYLor. 











MODERN GREEK LITERATURE ON CYPRUS. 


IL 

THE occupation of Cyprus by the English has, 
as was to be expected, again aroused interest 
in the island among the Greeks. Almost all 
the Greek journals and reviews have published 
original essays or translations on the topography 
and the history of the island. But these short 
ephemeral articles cannot here be discusssed ; it 
will be of greater interest to the English public 
to review the larger works of modern Greece 
relating to the island. 

Cyprus is an exceedingly interesting country 
on account of its history, both in classic and 
medizval times, as well as on account of its 
peculiar dialect and its national literature. The 
interest taken by scholars in Cyprus can, how- 
ever, scarcely be said to be confined to the 
peculiar character of its literature or to its style 
of art, with which we have recently become 
better acquainted through Cesnola’s excavations. 
Throughout its many changes of fortune during 
the Middle Ages, Cyprus has preserved its own 
peculiarcharacter—the semi-Oriental, semi-Greek 
type, which manifests itself among the modern 
Cyprians in their language and the products of 
their imagination. Various different species of 
popular literature can, almost with certainty, 
be traced back to the island, and in this respect 
the study of Cypriot national poetry and foik- 
lore is of the highest importance to the genesis 
of modern Greek popular literature. 

These reasons—all of which probably were 
not present in the minds of those who have 
written on Cyprus—perhaps explain the lively 
interest which has been bestowed upon the study 
of the history and literature of the island, more 
especially during the last decade. To these we 
may also add local zeal, for, as we shall see below, 
not a few of the Greek writers on Cyprus were 
born there, and had lived for some length of 
time in the island. 

Of the earlier modern Greek writers on 
Cyprus, more especially on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, I shall only mention two. — 
Rodinds, the author of the work ‘ Heroes, 
Strategists, Philosophers, Saints, and other 
Famous Personages belonging to the Island of 
Cyprus,’ was born in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century at Potamia, in Cyprus. He studied 
in Cyprus, Rome, and Salamanca ; in Spain and 
Rome he taught Greek ; in Poland he was taken 
prisoner by the Turks, though he was ultimately 
set free through the mediation of the Republic 
of Venice. After many vicissitudes of fortune 
he died at Rome. His work was published 
there after his death as an opus postwmum in 
1659. After a fine introduction in praise of 
patriotism, he begins his history with Pygmalion, 
the mythical king of Cyprus, and proceeds 
through the legendary period down to historical 
times. Men of the sword as well as philo- 
sophers and authors excite his admiration. He 
gives us short biographies of the holy men and 
women of the island, and the work is brought 
to a close with a short account of the most 
eminent Cyprians among his contemporaries. 
The last of these is the author’s father, Solomon 
Rodinds. It is interesting to note that this 
Solomon had written a chronicle beginning with 
the events which preceded the great catastrophe 
in 1570 and going down to the year 1585. This 
history was written half in verse and half in 
prose; and the manuscript was illustrated by 
the writer himself with illuminations side by 
side with the text. What has become of this 
MS. is not known ; very likely it may still exist 
in one of the monasteries or private libraries in 
the island. 

It was a similar feeling of patriotism that gave 
rise to the work of the Archimandrite Cypriands, 
who was born in Keryneia. His ‘Chronological 
History of the Island of Cyprus, from the Flood 
to the Present Day,’ was published in Venice 
in 1788. The author's first intention, as he 
tells us in his introduction, was to translate 
Stefano Lusignano’s Italian chronicle of the 





island. But while working at it he perceived its 
defects, and resolved to write a work himself on 
his native country, which, however, it was im- 
possible for him to do till he took up his abode 
in Venice. It was in the libraries of Italy, and 
more particularly among the rich treasures of 
the library of St. Mark’s at Venice, that he in- 
dustriously collected the materials for his work, 
which proved exceedingly interesting in his own 
day ; it is still useful in many ways, espe- 
cially for the history which it gives of medizeval 
and modern times. What is not satisfactory 
about the work is the author’s evident want of 
ability to make use of his material. It is often 
most awkwardly put together. In a long pre- 
face the author describes the physical nature of 
the island and the geographical position and 
history of the various towns. We then have in 
twenty chapters the history of the island from 
the beginning down to the reign of Catarina 
Cornaro and the acquisition of Cyprus by the 
Venetians. (The taking of the island by Richard 
is briefly narrated in chap. viii. pp. 116-119.) 
The subsequent history of the island, down to 
the times in which the author himself lived, is 
given in a number of appendices without con- 
nexion or unity. Further, a variety of things 
are mentioned which one would scarcely have 
expected to find in such a book, but all of which, 
we may say in the writer’s favour, certainly 
relate to Cyprus. Religion, statistics, commerce, 
biography, and history are all mixed up together. 
The book ends, characteristically enough, with a 
number of receipts for the bite of the poisonous 
snakes of Cyprus. 

Many years after the publication of Cypriands’s 
book there appeared in Athens the first volume 
of an excellent work on this land. The Kumpiaxa 
of Mr. Athanasios Sakelldrios were intended to 
form three volumes ; the first was followed in 1868 
by the third—the second has not yet appeared ; it is 
todeal with the mythology and history of the island. 
Of the two volumes published, the first contains 
an account of the geography and topography of 
Cyprus ; it also gives the various natural pro- 
ducts of the island, the history of its arts, in- 
dustries, and commerce, an account of the 
customs and habits and the festive gatherings of 
the Cyprians, ancient and modern, and a list of 
measures and weights. By far the most inte- 
resting portion of the first volume is that which 
treats of topography. Mr. Sakelldrios has for 
many years past resided in Cyprus as a teacher, 
and has had time and leisure to travel about the 
country and to become personally acquainted 
with the different localities. He has, as far as 
possible, studied the principal European autho- 
rities on the subject, and been thus in various 
instances able to make use of them, and, where 
it was necessary, carefully to correct them. His 
work has as yet not been sufliciently appreciated 
by European archeologists. The recognition 
which was unjustly withheld from the first 
volume was, however, plenteously bestowed 
upon his third, on the ‘‘ Cypriot Language.” 
An introduction well worth perusal is followed 
by a short but very practical grammar of the 
modern Cypriot dialect. Then follows an inte- 
resting series of popular songs, riddles, proverbs, 
legends, and several s from works written 
in the native dialect. On pp. 182-221 of this 
volume we have a glossary of words belonging 
to the ancient Cypriot dialect, taken from the 
works of various authors and from glossaries. 
The second half of the volume consists of a 
vocabulary of more than 2,000 words belonging 
to the modern Cypriot dialect. With this rich 
collection of texts and the good glossary of Mr. 
Sakell4rios at hand, one has ample means for 
studying the language, which, both as regards 
pronunciation and number of words, differs 
considerably from that used in other Greek 
countries. It is especially interesting to note 
the perpetual recurrence of f and J in the 
Cypriot dialect. When the same consonant is 
met with double in any word, it is pronounced 
separately by the modern Cyprians; and con- 
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sonants which begin a sound are often pronounced 


sharp, particularly k, 1, p, s, t. This sharpness 
in pronunciation is retained even when words 
which have such an initial letter form the 
second part of a compound. But the texts 
given by Mr. Sakelldrios are not merely im- 
portant from a linguistic point of view. Two of 
the legends in his collection, the third and sixth, 
are most interesting when compared with ancient 
legends. In the third we recognize a resem- 
blance to the Theban myth of Cidipus and 
Jocasta. The sixth is a striking repetition, 
with slight variations, of the story in Herodotus 
concerning the treasure of the Egyptian king 
Rhampsinitus (Herod. ii. 121). Equally interest- 
ing are the Cypriot popular songs. In scarcely 
any other Greek country do we find songs that 
are longer and more romantic than those of 
Cyprus. Some of these songs are also interest- 
ing, because they can be made to fall in with 
the chronicles of the island. Such, for instance, 
are the songs given by Sakelldrios concerning 
the Arodaphnisa, in which is depicted a very 
pathetic and dramatic episode in the history of 
Cyprus in the Middle Ages. Very correct is 
the remark made by M. Charles Gidel in his 
book, ‘Nouvelles Etudes sur la Littérature 
Grecque Moderne,’ that ‘‘ the passions exhibited 
in this episode, the jealousy, rudeness, and 
revengefulness, were very well adapted for 
rendering it popular, and this it has become”; 
for both history and fiction give an account of 
this touching story. It treats of the love of 
King Peter Il. for a woman of the lower ranks. 
The legends call this rival of Queen Eleanor of 
Aragon Arodaphniisa ; in the chronicles she is 
called Giovanna Lalemd. It is remarkably 
interesting to follow this dramatic story—the 
queen’s fatal revenge, her faithlessness to the 
king—and its consequences in the historical 
narrative side by side with the poetic embellish- 
ments of the legend. Leontios Machairis, the 
native chronicler, takes the part of the king’s 
fair mistress no less warmly than does the poetic 
legend. M. Gidel, in his above-mentioned 
work, gives a very interesting essay on the 
legend of Arodaphniisa. No less interesting are 
the Cypriot poems which refer to Diojenis 
Akritas. It is true this hero is, so to say, the 
common property of all Greeks, and the poems 
which sing of him and his heroic deeds are 
scattered over all the Greek countries, from 
Epirus to Cape Tzenaron, over all the islands of 
the Afgean Sea, and as far as Trebizond and 
Cyprus. But it is more especially in the two 
latter places that Akritas is at home. The 
Pontine and Cypriot legends of the Akritas 
cycle are the most complete and most remark- 
able we possess. In them stands out in distinct 
relief the stalwart hero who with superhuman 
courage held his own against the Saracens, the 
enemies of the land, and against the AveAdrau 
(i.e. outlaws), as well as against the generals of 
the empire, and even against Charon himself. 
The hero finally, after a long struggle, yields to 
the god of death ; but the remembrance of his 
life and deeds lived among the people. Pro- 
bably some historical personage is concealed in 
this Hercules, but his form and features have 
been distorted by the popular imagination. 
Who could now recognize the historical kernel 
that has become so disguised? A praiseworthy 
attempt has indeed been made to recognize this 
Akritas in the Logothetes (i.e. chancellor) of 
Dromos Porphyrios mentioned in history ; but 
this conjecture of Mr. Const. Sathas cannot be 
regarded as altogether convincing. Nevertheless 
the study of the legends about Akritas and the 
kindred cycle of poems will always be very in- 
structive and worth examining. It is the most 
widely spread cycle of legends, and the one with 
which most of the other popular legends are 
connected, and from which a whole series of 
semi-learned epic poems have taken their origin ; 
moreover, it has even acquired international 
importance, from the fact that individual poems 
belonging to the cycle have been translated or 





imitated by the Russians and other Slavonic 
races, and that these epics in their Russian dress 
have been discovered in old manuscripts. 

Two little works, published shortly after that 
of Mr. Sakelldrios, supplement its contents. 
The pamphlet of Mr. Venetoclis contains notes, 
corrections, and additions to the glossaries of 
Adamantios Coray in his ‘ Atakta,’ and of Mr. 
Sakellarios in his ‘Cypriaca.’ Much of it refers 
to Rhodes, the author’s native island, but there 
is a good deal relating to Cyprus, in particular a 
comparison of the dialects of Cyprus and Rhodes. 

Of much greater importance is the work of 
Mr. G. Lucas, published at Athens in 1874. 
The curious title of the book, ‘ Philological In- 
quiries into the Ancient Survivals in the Life of 
Modern Cyprians,’ is explained in the introduc- 
tion. The author there tells us that in a dream 
he had seen the two men who had done the 
greatest services to the study of modern Greek 
—Coray and Maarophrfdis ; before them appears 
Fallmerayer, firm in his assertions concerning 
the decay and extermination of the Hellenic 
race. The Greek scholars lead the Tiibingen 
fragmentist all over Cyprus, where they show him 
distinct remains of ancient Hellenic life in the 
extant customs and habits, as well as in the way 
in which the people think and express themselves. 
Fallmerayer, seeing all this with his own eyes, 
is persuaded and convinced that in Cyprus, as 
well as in other Greek countries, the Hellenic 
race has not died out, ana that its ancient manners 
and customs have not been quite forgotten and 
forsaken. Fortunately the author quits this 
stupid idea directly after his preface, and, 
without altogether setting aside his polemics 
against the originator of the theory of Greek 
Slavonization, he releases us from the fancies of 
his dream and wakes himself up. But not tho- 
roughly, for he continues to be somewhat hazy ; 
there is still something dreamy and uncertain 
in his manner of expressing himself, and his 
style is incorrect and full of faults. The book 
is further disfigured by a number of misprints. 
However, in spite of these defects, Mr. Lucas’s 
work is full of valuable matter, and certainly 
gives a picturesque insight into the popular life 
of the modern Cyprians. In the arrangement 
of his material the author, as a rule, follows 
the system introduced by Mr. N. Politis in 
his successful work on the life of the modern 
Greeks. The first chapter treats of the popular 
mythology of the island, the second of the system 
of medicine among the people and their various 
magic spells ; in the third he gives an account 
of the manners and customs pertaining to the 
three most important events in human life— 
birth, marriage, and death. The fourth chapter, 
one of the most interesting in the whole work, 
contains a list and description of the various 
physical exercises, amusements, and social games 
among the Cyprians. The fifth chapter treats 
of the astronomical and meteorological know- 
ledge in Cyprus. In the last four chapters we 
have a variety of forms of expression used as 
congratulations and denunciations, proverbs, 
riddles, and popular songs. The author informs 
us that this collection of popular literature is 
but a preliminary one, and promises a much 
more complete collection. We hope that he 
may carry out his intention of giving a de- 
tailed description of the dances of Cyprus, 
alluded to on p. 169 of this volume. But what 
will be not the least welcome part is his promised 
edition of the music to the popular songs and 
dances. This would be an interesting comple- 
ment to the studies which M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray has, with great industry and a praise- 
worthy knowledge of his subject, for some 
years past been pursuing in connexion with 
modern Greek popular music. 

In the same year that the third volume of 
Mr. Sakellirios’s ‘Cypriaca’ was published 
there also appeared the work of the Rev. 
Hieronymos Myriantheus, ‘The Ancient Cy- 
prians.’ The author was at the time professor 
of theology in the Theological School of the 





Patriarch of Jerusalem, and is now priest in 
the Greek Catholic Church in London. As 
almost all the copies of his first edition were 
seized by the Turkish Government and burned 
—on account of the preface, which, from a national 
point of view, was too outspoken—a second 
edition was issued in 1869, not so well got u 
and not free from misprints, especially in the 
Hebrew names. The book is not a history of 
ancient Cyprus, but discusses the ethnography 
theology and demonology, and the history of 
art of ancient Cyprus. The author is Wel] 
informed ; he does not confine himself to giving 
a repetition and interpretation of the opinions 
of European scholars, for he is himself very wel] 
acquainted with all the literature connected 
with his subject ; he frequently makes attempts 
to establish conjectures of his own, and jn 
this is not a little aided by his knowledge 
of Hebrew and his theological studies. [py 
order to arrive at some conclusion concerning 
the derivation and the ethnology of the earlier 
inhabitants of Cyprus, he carefully investi. 
gates the different names given to the island 
by the Eastern nations, the nature of its 
religion, and the characteristics of the several 
gods, and concludes with a brief examination 
of the Cypriot monuments of art. The result 
obtained is, shortly, that before the time of the 
Phoenicians, who colonized the island, a branch 
of the Pelasgo-Lelegian races—including some 
Ionians, who inhabited the western shores of 
Asia Minor—had migrated to Cyprus. This 
earliest settlement was followed in time by 
other migrations of kindred races, more 
especially of Ionic descent. The author holds 
the same opinion about the people and the name 
of the Ionians as E. Curtius in his treatise ‘Die 
Tonier vor der ionischen Wanderung,’ and after- 
wards in the first volume of his ‘ History of 
Greece.’ But many will not be able to agree with 
him in classing the Pelasgians and the Leleges 
together. I leave it to Orientalists to decide 
whether the author’s etymologies are acceptable. 
What seems wanting in this otherwise excellent 
work is a concise proof of theauthor’s main thesis. 
In his chapter on the monuments he discusses, 
first, the inscriptions ; secondly, the coins ; thirdly, 
the other memorials, the last very briefly. At the 
time when Mr. Myriantheus wrote his book the 
knowledge of Cypriot writing was in a backward 
state. But since then the author’s wish that 
the earliest form of writing in his mother 
country should be deciphered has been fultilled, 
and the semi-Oriental syllabic texts are no longer 
a mystery to us. It is strange that, so far as I 
know, not a word has been written by Greek 
writers about this interesting deciphering of 
Cypriot writing, and about the important works 
of Birch, Brandis, M. Schmidt, and Siegismund. 
And yet the Greeks contributed something to- 
wards the discovery. Mr. Pieridis, a Cyprian 
from Larnaca, as early as 1845 presented Ross 
with the copy of a Cypriot inscription ; it was 
sent by the German archzeologist to the Duke de 
Luynes, who had it engraved on plate xi. of 
his ‘Numismatique et Inscriptions Cypriotes.’ 
In the defunct Athenian periodical Pandora 
(Dec. Ist, 1869), Mr. Vontitsidnos has likewise 
given copies of three Cypriot inscriptions, which 
were said to have been discovered that summer 
among the ruins of Palepaphos. I do not know 
whether these inscriptions are known or if they 
have been deciphered ; they were published bythe 
sender without any commentary. The first and 
second were merely said to have been engraved 
on a sarcophagus, the third on a metal plate. 
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— : 
These are the only data we have concerning 

the stady of Cypriot inscriptions among modern 

Greek writers. P. Lamsros. 








THE LATE MR. E. T. LEFROY. 

Tue most brilliant journalist of Ireland passed 
away last Sunday. In the early morning of that 
jay Edward Thomas Lefroy died. A few weeks 
age, during a brief visit to London, he seemed 
to be full of hopefulness and activity, and his 
jeath came as a sudden and painful shock 
«o his friends. He was but thirty-six years of 
ave. While still a mere boy he was appointed 
othe sub-editorship of the Irish Times. With 
that journal he remained about three years. He 
was next employed on some provincial journals 
of not much note ; and at the end of this period 
he joined the staff of the Freeman's Journal. 
For ten years he was the chief writer on that 
paper, and his connexion was only terminated 
by his appointment to the position of manager 
to the Queen’s Printing Office. I have called 
him the most brilliant journalist of Ireland, but 
I can bring forward no testimony in proof of 
that statement to those to whom Lefroy was un- 
known. His writings lie hidden in the columns 
of newspapers, and the one thing that appeared 
under his name was the article on Dublin in the 
current edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.’ Yet it would not have required an ac- 
quaintance of more than a few hours to con- 
vince one of Lefroy’s surpassing ability. It is 
impossible to convey even an idea of the brilliancy 
of his conversation. He had a marvellous 
power of observation, exhaustless humour, and 
wonderful skill in dramatic narration. 

His friends were always hoping that he would 
do something which would be not only great but 
known; that he would encase in a novel those 
jewels of brilliant epigram, keen knowledge of 
human nature, merry and pathetic narrative, 
which he scattered recklessly in conversation. 
But the desultory and arduous duties of journal- 
ism leave little time or disposition for sustained 
work; and to the friends of Lefroy is left but 
the saddening thought of what he might have 
done. His great talents account but partially 
for the deep attachment he inspired in so many 
men. The influence he exercised was in a 
great degree due to his fine qualities of heart. 
His unshakable integrity, his high spirit, his 
passionate affectionateness, made him the most 
trustworthy and most lovable of friends ;, and 
there are scores of men in whose lives his death 
leaves a void that can never be filled up. The 
early and sudden termination to a career so rich 
in promise is made sadder by the fact that he 
leaves a widow and three young children to 
mourn his loss. T. P. O'Connor. 








Literary Gossip. 

WE understand that Prof. Huxley’s long- 
promised Introduction to Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co.’s Science Primers is likely to appear 
soon. A considerable part is already in 
type. 

WE are glad to hear that there is to be a 
“Cambridge Chaucer.” Mr. Henry Brad- 
shaw, the learned Librarian of Cambridge 
University, and Mr. Furnivall, the founder 
and Director of the Chaucer Society, are to 
edit, and Messrs. Macmillan & Co. to pub- 
lish, the book. It will be in six octavo 
volumes, and contain the spurious pieces in 
an appendix, 

Tne Delegates of the Clarendon Press are 
about to issue a new Latin Dictionary based 
on Andrews’s well-known edition of Freund’s 
work, but revised, enlarged, and in great 
part rewritten by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., 
and Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of 
Jatin in Columbia College, New York. 





Though Dr. Andrews’s book has been the 
standard work of reference for a generation 
of scholars, the great advances lately made 
in the sciences on which lexicography de- 
pends rendered a complete revision, and in- 
deed reconstruction, quite necessary. The 
present work is the result of the unremitting 
labours of its editors for several years, and 
will be found fully abreast of modern philo- 
logical and archeological research. The 
need for such a dictionary has been so long 
felt that its appearance cannot but be 
hailed with satisfaction by all scholars and 
students, and not the less that it is one of 
the most important American contributions 
to scholarship that we have yet seen. 

AnoTHER contribution from the same 
source is the promised English edition of 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin’s Elementary Greek 
Grammar, which Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
will publish in a few weeks. The author’s 
little treatise on the moods and tenses of 
the Greek verb is already known and highly 
esteemed in this country. His Elementary 
Grammar, on the other hand, has not yet 
been introduced here. Before proceeding 
to revise the work for that purpose, the 
author had it submitted to several eminent 
English teachers, and the result of their 
and other advice, combined with his own 
maturer experience, has been a considerable 
enlargement, and in great measure a recon- 
struction, of the Grammar, so that it will 
come before the English public as practically 
a new book. In America it has already 
reached a sixth edition. 

Tue World of September 3rd_ has the fol- 
lowing letter from a Correspondent :— 

‘¢ Will you allow a poor country mouse to help 
the literary lions of the Athenewm out of their 
toils? In reference to the question you ask in 
yesterday’s World, ‘Is the Atheneum quite sure 
of the authenticity of Mary Godwin’s entry in 
her copy of ‘‘Queen Mab” ?’ If it be presumed 
that the verses are either Shelley's or Mary 
Godwin’s, no attempt at imposition can be more 
easily refuted. The lines are Byron’s, which, 
when Mary Godwin transcribed them, evidently 
from memory, in 1813, were known by heart by 
every love-sick maiden in England as thoroughly 
as by herself. The first quatrain was addressed 
‘To Thyrza,’ and written October 11th, 1811 :— 

Ours, too, the glance none saw beside ; 
The smile none else might understand ; 

The whispered thought of hearts allied ; 
The pressure of the thrilling hand. 


The second quatrain is from the poem entitled 
‘ If sometimes in the Haunts of Men,’ being the 
last lines of the poem, written March 14th, 
1812 :— 
And O, I feel in that was given 
A blessing never meant for me ; 
Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven 
For earthly love to merit thee. 


These are extracts from two of the six poems 
addressed ‘To Thyrza.’ The other four are, 
‘ Away, away, ye Notes of Woe,’ ‘ One Struggle 
more, and I am free,’ ‘Euthanasia,’ ‘And thou 
art dead, as young as fair,’ and are the most 
elegant of Byron’s ‘ Occasional Pieces.’ Are we 
not, indeed, living, as the Psalmist exclaims, ‘in 
a land where all things are forgotten’! J. E. 
“Teignmouth, August 28th.” 
We are sorry to say that we did not re- 
cognize the lines as Byron’s. Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s conjectural emendation of the 
second line of the first stanza turns out to 
be correct. We are grateful to “J. E.” for 
clearing up the matter. 


Tue Hon. Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon 
has already arrived in Samoa, en route to 
our flourishing colony of the Fiji Islands. 





According to a telegram dated August 20th, 
he had left the mail steamer, and was to 
proceed in one of Her Majesty’s vessels to 
Levuka, where he was expected to arrive in 
time for the mail of September 16th. 


CavenpIsH CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, has suc- 
ceeded so well that a new wing must at once 
be added, at a cost of 6,000/.; the number 
of students in residence is expected to 
approach one hundred before the comple- 
tion of the year. The college charge of 84/. 
per annum includes all necessary tuition, 
with board, lodging, washing, use of furni- 
ture, and university dues; fees for exami- 
nation are paid once for each student. The 
usual age at which students are admitted is 
sixteen. 


Messrs. C. Kecan Pau & Co. have in the 
press, and will publish early next month, a 
volume entitled ‘Old Celtic Romances,’ by 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D., author of the well- 
known work on ‘The Origin and History of 
Irish Names of Places.’ The book will con- 
tain eleven romantic stories, translated from 
the Gaelic by Dr. Joyce. This is the first 
collection of the old classical Gaelic tales of 
imagination ever published in fair trans- 
lation, and the public will now have an 
opportunity of judging how far they can 
bear comparison with those of other ancient 
nations. 

Tue work upon the Philological Society’s 
English Dictionary goes on well. Besides 
the regular workers, Dr. Murray, his chief 
assistant Mr. Herrtage, and their helpers 
Mr. Ruthven, Miss Shipper, and Miss Scott, 
four hundred volunteers have come forward 
to read, and on some days as many as 4,000 
slips from books pour in. The portion con- 
taining the letter A, promised for 1882, is 
already done to Acr. Many more readers 
are still wanted, and volunteers for Caxtons 
and rare books in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, and other libraries are much 
desired. Can anybody find ‘ acrobat” before 
Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and London 
Poor’? 

In accepting the office of Vice-President 
of the City Church and Churchyard Protec- 
tion Society, Mr. Holman Hunt has assured 
the secretary that he has a personal added 
to an historical and an artistic regret at the 
destruction of so many sacred edifices and 
sites precious in private, religious, and 
national history and taste, which has been 
going on unchecked of late years. Several 
other eminent men have joined this society 
for the preservation of the City churches and 
churchyards. , 

Tue City and Guilds Institute having 
granted 400/. per annum for purposes of 
technical education at University College, 
London, have resolved that the grant be 
appropriated in maintaining the chair of 
Chemical Technology and that of Engineer- 
ing and Mechanical Technology. The Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Technology, Dr. Charles 
Graham, has announced ‘Technical Educa-- 
tion’ as the subject of his public lecture at 
the College on October Ist. 


A course of twenty-four lectures on 
Political Economy will shortly be com- 
menced at South Place Institute, Finsbury, 
by Mr. J. H. Levy; the lectures will be 
delivered on Tuesday evenings, beginning 
on September 30th. The fees have been 
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regulated with a view of facilitating the 
attendance of working men and women. 

Mr. Cartes Kent’s ‘Corona Catholica’ 
is now all in type, and preparing for early 
publication by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

Miss Isanen Marsnatt, late of Bedford, 
and Miss Lela Porter, of Finchley, have 
kindly undertaken to make an index of 
Chaucer’s rhymes in his minor poems for 
the Chaucer Society. The comparison of 
these with the rhymes in his ‘Canterbury 
Tales’ will be of much interest to Early 
English students. In one case Chaucer has 
certainly allowed himself a licence in the 
poems that he has not in the tales, and that 
is in twice rhyming the verb honoure (L. 
honorare) with the pure French noun-ending 
ure. 

Besiwres the books announced last week, 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran will publish in the 
autumn ‘Golden Threads from an Ancient 
Loom,’ in which Miss Lydia Hands has 
attempted to put the Niebelungenlied into a 
form suitable for children. The book is 
dedicated to Mr. Carlyle. The same pub- 
lishers announce for the winter a tale of 
Paris life during the siege and the rule of 
the Commune, called ‘Workman and Soldier,’ 
by Mr. James F. Cobb; and ‘ Will Weather- 
helm; or, the Yarn of an Old Sailor about his 
Early Life and Adventures,’ rewritten and 
enlarged by Mr. W. H. G. Kingston. 

Messrs. Grirritn & Farran are also pre- 
paring for publication the following books 
for children: ‘ Bunchy; or, the Children of 
Scarsbrook Farm,’ by E. C. Phillips, illus- 
trated by A. J. Johnson; ‘Ways and Tricks 
of Animals, with Stories about Aunt Mary’s 
Pets,’ by Mary Hooper, author of ‘ Little 
Dinners,’ &c., with illustrations by Harrison 
Weir; and ‘ African Pets; or, Chats about 
-our Animal Friends in Natal, with Sketches 
of Kaffir Life,’ by F. Clinton Parry, illus- 
trated by R. H. Moore. 

Mrs. Lysacurt has just completed a new 
story entitled ‘Jim; or, the Player’s Child.’ 
It is about to be published in the Royal 
Exchange newspaper. 

Rovtiepce’s Christmas Annual will be 
entitled ‘ The Stage Door: Stories by Those 
who Enter It,’ edited by Clement Scott. 
Among the contributors are H. J. Byron, 
W. 8. Gilbert, Henry Irving, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, J. L. 
Toole, Walter Lacy, John Hollingshead, 
and most of the leading actors and actresses 
in London. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co.’s list for the 
coming season includes among Christmas 
gift-books the Arthurian legends in four 
parts, ‘Guinevere,’ ‘Vivian,’ ‘Enid,’ and 
‘Elaine,’ told in prose, and illustrated by 
Gustave Doré, and ‘Sabbath Bells chimed 
by the Poets,’ illustrated by Birket Foster. 
They also announce a new illustrated edition 
of ‘Charles O’Malley,’ to be issued in ten 
monthly parts, the first on October 24th. 
On the same day will also appear the first 
monthly part of the publishers’ edition of 
Cruden’s ‘Concordance,’ of ‘Mrs. Beeton’s 
Book of Household Management,’ and of 
‘ Beeton’s Illustrated Encyclopedia.’ Cheap 
illustrated editions of ‘Haydn’s Domestic 
Medicine,’ ‘ Haydn’s Bible Dictionary,’ and 
‘Whiston’s Josephus,’ and a number of other 
reprints, and new volumes of Messrs. Ward, 





Lock & Co.’s well-known series, are also 
announced. 

Mr. E. J. Francis is about to publish a 
volume of verse by Mr. Evelyn Jerrold, 
entitled ‘Liberal Lyrics,’ dealing with 
current topics in a satirical vein. 

THe ninth number of ‘ The Archeological 
Survey of Western India,’ ‘ Notes on the 
Bauddha Rock Temples of Ajanta,” by Mr. 
J. Burgess, printed at Bombay, has just 
appeared. 

A NEW monthly periodical, to be called the 
Victorian, is about to be started in Mel- 
bourne, under the editorship of Mr. Mor- 
timer Franklyn. The first number is ex- 
pected to be published in November next. 

Mr. Joun Russett, of the Border Adver- 
tiser, is preparing a history of the ancient 
family of Haig of Bemersyde—the subject 
of a prophecy ascribed to the seer of Ercil- 
doun. Mr. Russell has, we understand, 
received permission to examine the muni- 
ments of the family from its present re- 
presentative, Capt. Arthur Balfour Haig, 
Equerry to H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

Tue subscriptions to the Edinburgh monu- 
ment to John Knox now exceed 500/., or a 
fourth of the total sum required. The com- 
mittee have approved the design of Mr. 
D. W. Stevenson, A.R.S.A., and have com- 
missioned him to execute the work. 

A setxctTion from the heraldic MSS. in 
the Lyon Office, Edinburgh, is being pre- 
pared by Mr. Stodart, the Lyon Clerk 
Depute. The work, now well advanced, 
will be similar in size and supplementary 
to the fac-simile of David Lyndsay’s MS. 
edited by Dr. David Laing shortly before 
his death. The two volumes will probably 
form the most interesting heraldic repro- 
duction that has ever appeared in North 
Britain. Mr. W. Paterson is the publisher. 

Tue Société des Bibliophiles will henceforth 
publish annually (Paris, Jouaust) ‘Le Livre 
d’Or du Salon de Peinture et de Sculpture,’ 
text by G. Lafenestro, engravings under 
the direction of M. E. Hedouin. The volume 
will mention all the pictures and statues to 
which prizes have been awarded, as well as 
the most important works exhibited. The 
number of engravings in the volume cannot 
be fixed in advance, as the permission to 
reproduce the pictures must be obtained from 
the artists individually, and some are averse 
from such reproduction. 

Tue sixth and last volume of the selected 
works of Diderot, published by the Librairie 
des Bibliophiles, will include the celebrated 
piece ‘Sur les Femmes,’ ‘Le Neveu de Ra- 
meau,’ and ‘ Pensées Détachées sur la Pein- 
ture.’ 

MM. Friruin Dmor & C™ are to publish 
at the end of the present year another of 
their fine illustrated books, ‘XVII° Siécle, 
Institutions, Usages, et Costumes, France, 
1590-1700,’ by Paul Lacroix, with sixteen 
chromos and 250 wood engravings. This 
volume of 640 pages is to be followed 
next year by ‘ Lettres, Sciences, et Arts au 
XVII° Siécle,’ which is to fill, with the above 
mentioned, the gap between the four volumes 
of the ‘ Moyen Age et la Renaissance’ of the 
same author, and the two volumes he has 
already published on the eighteenth century. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Revue 





Historique contains the following articles : 
‘Les Etats Provinciaux de la France Cen. 
trale sous Charles VII.’ (concluded), by 4 
Thomas; ‘Un Banquier Protestant - 
France au XVIT° Siecle: Barthélemy Her. 
warth, Controleur - Général de Finances 
(1607-1676),’ by G. Deffing; ‘La Propa- 
gande Révolutionnaire en 1793 et 1794) by 
H. von Sybel; and the continuation of 
Baron du Casse’s ‘ Documents Inédits rela. 
tifs au I* Empire: Napoléon I* et le Roj 
Joseph (1814—1841).’ 

M. Liiorotp Nierce has just brought out 
an interesting contribution to bibliography, 
with the title of ‘Les Manuscrits de Lyon 
et Mémoire sur l’un de ces Manuscrits, Je 
Pentateuque du Vie Siécle, accompagné de 
deux fac-simile par M. Léopold Delisle” 
A part of this Pentateuch MS., as we have 
already mentioned, is now at Lord Ashbum- 
ham’s library, who bought it from Libri, 
Another important publication on biblio- 
graphy is Dr. Jul. Jos. Maier’s first part of 
the Catalogue of the ‘ Musikalische Hand- 
schriften der K. Hof-und Staatsbibliothek 
in Miinchen,’ containing the MSS. to the 
end of the seventeenth century. 


Tue fourth part of Dr. N. Briill’s Jah. 
biicher fir jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, 
1879, contains, besides interesting articles on 
Talmudical and medizeval Rabbinical litera- 
ture, two important Biblical contributions 
by Dr. Julius Fiirst, on 2 Sam. xvii. 3 (where 
the emendation hakkoth for ‘ hakkol” js 
very plausible) and on Numb. xxiii. 10 (where 
he proposes to read, according to the Septua- 
gint, Ofer, ‘“‘seed,” instead of Afar, ‘ dust,” 
and wmi safar for ‘‘ umispar”’). 


Pror. Sacuav was to start for the East 
on the Ist of September. He will explore 
and visit different sites of interest, but col- 
lecting and excavating do not enter into his 
programme. He has a grant from the 
Prussian Government for the expenses of 
his tour. 


Ovr Naples Correspondent writes, under 
date of August 27th :-— 

“The tickets of invitation have already been 
issued for the eighteenth centenary of the de- 
struction of Pompeii. Admission will be refused 
on that day to all who are not provided with 
such tickets, contrary to the previous under- 
standing that the usual payment would secure 
an entrance. It is obvious, however, that unless 
some line were drawn there would be a mob 
within the walls of the City of the Dead. On 
one side it is announced that the ticket is for 
‘ gratuitous entrance to Pompeii on the 25th of 
September, on the recurrence of the eighteenth 
centenary after its destruction.’ The obverse 
bears the programme of the day’s proceedings. 
At 10 a.m. a paper will be read in the Basilica 
by the Director of the Excavations, the Com- 
mendatore Ruggiero. At 10.30 a.m. a visit will 
be paid to the most important monuments ; and 
at 12.30 there will be excavations in the fifth 
and sixth islands of the ninth region. How 
the day is to be spent afterwards is not said, 
and, so far as I am aware, the celebration will 
be of a purely literary and scientific character. 
The Government has refused to grant a sum 
of money for decoration, and has thereby shown 
its good taste, for it would be impossible to add 
to the interest of Pompeii by the tricks of art. 
A festive celebration, again, would be quite out 
of character with an occasion which recalls the 
sufferings of an entire population. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to see what is to be gained by 
the proposed celebration ; it is an affair of pure 
sentiment, and any one who really wished to 
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study and enjoy Pompeii would attain his objec 

much more successfully by wandering alone 
amongst the silent ruins with his book and his 
inevitable guide. I repeat I am in ignorance of 
the entire day’s proceedings, and note only those 
inscribed on the ‘ Tessera.’” 

Ayone the French books of the week are 
‘Les Chefs-d’ceuvre épiques de tous les 
Peuples,’ with notes by A. Chassang and 
F. L, Marcou; ‘ Bernadette, Sceur Marie 
Bernard,’ by Henri Lasserre, author of 
‘Notre Dame de Lourdes’; the second part 
of the life of Marshal Davout, by Madame 
la Marquise de Blocqueville; ‘Louki Laras,’ 
by D. Bikélas, translated from the Greek 
by M. le Marquis de Queux de Saint- 
Hilaire; ‘Ampelographie Frangaise,’ by 
Victor Rendu; ‘L’Annuaire de Economie 
Politique’ for 1879; the report of the 
sittings of the Congrés International 
d’Etudes du Canal Interocéanique; the four- 
teenth and last volume of the ‘ Histoire 
VEspagne,’ by Rosseeuw Saint-Hilaire ; 
‘Les Amis de Dieu au Quatorziéme Siécle,’ 
by Auguste Jundt; ‘La Faculté de Théo- 
logie Protestante de Paris 4 M. Edouard 
Reuss, Professeur a l’ Université de Stras- 
bourg, & Occasion du Cinquantiéme Anni- 
yersaire de son Professorat,’ containing a 
‘Mémoire sur la Notion de VEsprit Hé- 
braique,’ by A. Sabatier, and ‘L’Ange 
dAstarté,’ a study on the second inscription 
of Oum-el-Awamid, by P. Berger; and 
‘Taxes de la Pénitencerie Apostolique,’ by 
Toussains Denis, translated from the Latin 
text of the Paris edition of 1520 by A. 
Dupin de Saint-André. 








SCIENCE 


——— 


Euclid and his Modern Rivals. By Charles 
L. Dodgson, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Dopeson has here brought together a 
complete and severe criticism of the principal 
geometrical works which have recently been 
proposed as substitutes for Euclid as an edu- 
cational text-book. Such a criticism must of 
necessity be minute, and require careful read- 
ing as well as careful writing. We are not on 
that account, however, inclined to quarrel 
with the form in which this work appears. 
Taking for a motto to head his preface 
ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat? 

the author apologizes for presenting the sub- 
ject ina dramatic form, and for not maintain- 
ing “throughout the gravity of style which 
scientific writers usually affect ”; but it must 
not be supposed that any real strength of 
argument is thus sacrificed. The author has 
permitted himself a ‘‘ glimpse of the comic 
side of things only at fitting seasons, when 
the tired reader might well crave a moment’s 
breathing-space, and not on any occasion 
where it would endanger the continuity of a 
line of argument.” The first scene of the 
drama is between Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
two Euclid examiners, who are much per- 
plexed by the variety of text-books that have 
been used by the candidates. In the next 
scene the shade of Euclid appears to Minos, 
and discusses such points as the combination 
or separation of problems and theorems, a syl- 
labus of propositions relating to pairs of lines 
(to which we shall have to re turn), and the use 
of the principle of superposition. This inter- 
view, in which Euclid has much the best of it, 


ference !’ 





introduces the method in which the modern 
rivals are to be criticized ; and the treatment 
of pairs of lines, especially parallels, is taken 
as a crucial question, it being here that the 
greatest fault has been found with Euclid and 
that the most numerous new methods have 
been suggested to supersede him. On this 
point, then, a dozen modern writers are ex- 
amined in detail; they are all weighed and 
found wanting. The work which is treated 
with most respect is M. Legendre’s. Mr. Dodg- 
son expresses great admiration for this book, 
but submits that its treatment of straight lines 
is quite unsuited to the comprehension of a 
beginner. Mr. Wilson’s elementary geometry 
receives a lengthy and elaborate criticism, 
into the details of which it is unnecessary for 
us to go; the more so as a similar view of the 
book was taken in a review of it in the 
Atheneum (quoted in an appendix by Mr. 
Dodgson), by the late Prof. De Morgan, in 
1868. But itis when Mr. Dodgson deals with 
the smaller modern rivals of Euclid that he 
feels less restraint in bringing out the comic 
side of the question. This is how he treats a 
statement of Mr. Morell’s :— 

‘** A circumference is generally described in 
language by one of its radii.’ Let us hope that 
the language is complimentary—at least if the 
circumference is within hearing! Can’t you 
imagine the radius gracefully rising to his feet, 
rubbing his lips with his table napkin? ‘ Gen- 
tlemen ! the toast I have the honour to propose 
is, &c., &c. Gentlemen, I give you the Cirewm- 
And then the chorus of excited 
Lines, ‘ For he’s a jolly good felloe !’” 

One is tempted to wish there were even 
more flashes of humour like this. As an 
example of a mixture of the lighter with 
the more serious style we will quote what 
the author terms the summing up, which is 
supposed to be spoken by Euclid :— 

**“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw,’ 
and all respectable ghosts ought to be going 
home. Let me carry with me the hope that I 
have convinced you of the importance, if not 
the necessity, of retaining my order and num- 
bering, and my method of treating straight 
lines, angles, right angles, and (most especially) 
parallels. Leave me these untouched, and 
shall look on with great contentment while 
other changes are made—while my proofs are 
abridged and improved—while alternative proofs 
are appended to mine—and while new problems 
and theorems are interpolated.” 

A satisfactory conclusion, which will be 
welcomed by many who have had practical 
experience in teaching geometry, and who 
agree with Mr. Dodgson that it will require 
a very good book indeed—one of whose 
appearance there are no signs at present— 
to supersede Euclid. 

An important feature, worked out with 
great elaboration, is the syllabus of pro- 
positions relating to pairs of lines. To form 
this syllabus an entirely new, and in many 
respects original, notation is introduced, and 
the various propositions are arranged in a 
tabular form. In appendices there are 
analytical statements, showing which of 
these propositions are assumed and which 
proved by Euclid and those who would 
supersede him, and comparing the various 
methods of treating parallels used by them. 
These tables are ingenious, and, as far as 
we have examined, accurately drawn up; 
but the notation is not very easy to follow, 
and a more general interest will be felt in 
those parts of the book which criticize the 





arguments and expose the mistakes of 
Euclid’s modern rivals. 








The Pennsylvania Rail Road : its Organization, 
Construction, and Management. By James 
Dredge. With 82 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. (Office of Engineering.) 

THE reproduction in the form of a large book of 

articles originally contributed to professional or 

other journals, is not a method of publication 
calculated to secure the best literary results. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that the 

heavy expense of illustrations, especially when 

they attain the excellence of some of those con- 
tained in Mr. Dredge’s volume, may not so 
readily be met in any other way. The object 
of the writer has been to describe the present 
condition of American railroad practice in its 
more advanced form, both as concerns construc- 
tion and management. The railway system of 
the United States is far more extensive than 
that of any other nation in the world, and while 
there exist in that country thousands of miles of 
railway which ‘‘ from theroad-bed upwards are de- 
ficient in almost every detail of excellence,” Mr. 
Dredge assures us that there are other lines, 
chief among which are those of the Pennsylvania 
system, ‘‘ which are of the first order in all re- 
spects.” As far as design]and general arrange- 
ment areconcerned, Mr. Dredge’s handsome book, 
containing sometwo hundred andseventy pages of 
letter-press, besides the numerous illustrations, 
which range from vignettes of the scenery 
traversed by the line to working drawings of 
fittings and machinery, will enable the English 
reader who is conversant with mechanical works. 
to form a very comprehensive idea of the 

Pennsylvania Railway. In the year 1875, 

which is taken as the latest year of normal 

traffic, the total length of single track on the 

Pennsylvania division, with its branches, was 

1,591 miles. On this the cost of maintenance 

of way was 520,000/. We are obliged to hunt 

for details, as, probably in consequence of the 
mode of publication, there is a want of those 
bold summary statements which, as in Mr. 

Fleming’s ‘Index to our Railway System,’ 

place the salient facts at once in evidence. 

Thus in the attempt which it is natural to make 

in the first instance to compare the cost per mile 

of this important item with our own practice, 
we are at once stopped by our inability to com- 
pare the cost of miles of track with that of miles 
of railway. As to the latter, our own expendi- 
ture in 1874 was 398/. per mile of railway, to 
which it had risen from 2601. in 1870. If we 
take the Pennsylvania lines as double, the cost 
of maintenance comes as high as 654I. per mile, 
which is considerably in excess of our own aug- 
mented expenditure. Again, if we take the 
general income and expenditure for the three 
main divisions of the line, in 1877, we find an 
expenditure of 5,676,932l. incurred in earning a 
gross income of 6,770,049I.; or, in other words, 
it is the fact that the expenditure is 84 per cent. 
of revenue, instead of being, as in our worst 
times, a little over 54 per cent. To go more 
fully into the subject would occupy too much 
room, but we think it is tolerably clear that the 
study of the English engineer or manager when. 
applied to American linesshould beto regard them 
as a warning rather than as an example. Either 
of two opposite principles may be applied to the 
railway system. One is that, sooner or later, 
the taxpayer shall pay for the conduct of the 
traffic of the country. That is to a great extent 
already the case in Belgium. The other is, that 
fares and freights should be so arranged that 
each kind of traffic should contribute a just and 
ascertained proportion of the dividend on capital. 

This has been done most thoroughly and 

admirably by the Commissioners of the New 

South Wales Railways, Mr. Rae, and after him, 

Mr. Goodchap. We have no doubt ourselves 

which method is sound. American practice, how- 

ever, seems to lean towards the opposite policy. 
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LAKE DWELLINGS. 
Lower Cator, near Ashburton, Devon. 

In Capt. Burton’s interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Anthropological Congress at Laibach,” in the 
Atheneum of August 16th, he speaks of ‘‘an 
inspection of the Laibacher Torfmoore, which, in 
1874, produced the first pile-village known to 
Austria.” 

Allow me to observe that as early as 1870 
Herr Felix von Pausinger and Mr. Andrew 
Crosse made extensive discoveries of lake 
dwellings in the Attersee, one of the most 
beautiful of the Salzkammergut chain of lakes. 
Since then, I believe, pile-villages have been 
found on the shores of Gmunden as well as 
some of the neighbouring lakes. 

Curivusly enough, there is a tradition com- 
mon to all the larger of these lakes, that there 
is a submerged castle which belonged, it is said, 
to a wicked baron who was cruel to the poor. 
The story, so persistently repeated in each 
locality, may be a garbled and lingering tradi- 
tion of the lake dwellers. 

My son, Mr. Andrew Crosse, the gentleman 
above mentioned, is at present in Hungary, but 
being acquainted with the fact of his researches 
on the shores of the Attersee in 1870, I have 
taken the liberty of addressing you. 

Corne tia A. H. Crosse. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Frivay. Quekett Microscopical, 7. 








Science Gossip, 

Mr. H. Courtenay Fox, on studying the 
synchronism of mean temperature and rainfall 
in the climate of London, has educed the follow- 
ing results:—1. In each of the four months 
from November to February extreme cold 
tends to be synchronous with dryness, warmth 
with large rainfall. 2. In the summer months, 
June to August, cold tends to be accompanied 
by much rain, warmth by dryness. 3. To put 
this in popular language, rain brings warmth 
in winter and cold in summer, that is (if rain 
be the cause, which is by no means proved), 
it instigates the special character of each 
extreme season, winter and summer. 4. Very 
rainy years tend to be either very cold or very 
warm, whilst years of drought tend to assume 
‘an average temperature. 

Pror. Buacksury’s resignation of the Mathe- 
matical Professorship at the University of Glasgow 
has been approved by the Privy Council. Appli- 
cations by candidates for the vacant chair will 
be received up to the 22nd of September. They 
should be addressed to the Secretary to the 
Glasgow University Court, 145, West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

Ar the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion Dr. Phené read a paper ‘On the Discovery 
of Animal Mounds in the Pyrenees,’ in which 
he said that his discovery was very greatly due 
to the description given by Sir Vincent Eyre, in 
the Athenewm (July 24th, 1869), of a remarkable 
custom of burning living serpents at a particular 
spot in the Pyrenees. While investigating the 
districts around this place of immolation, Dr. 
Phené found in certain directions indications 
which always accompany animal mounds. The 
churches abounded in features expressive of the 
subversion of a pagan faith, of which the serpent 
-or dragon had evidently been the representative. 
Following the track where these were most 
expressive, he had come upon mounds as dis- 
tinct in resemblance to an animal appearance as 
that presented by any of the American mounds ; 
they were altogether artificial, and shaped into 
an appearance of animal outline so real as to 
.seem like life. In the parts forming the heads 
the chamber had been replaced, in one case 
by an arched chamber of Roman work, in 
another by a descent of several feet into the 
body of a small church. On the spine of the 
least molested animal mound had been a tumu- 





lus, in which, the cuwré of the church informed 
Dr. Phené, had been found several of the most 
primitive cinerary urns, containing bones, Celtic 
articles, and above them objects of the Gallo- 
Roman description, and again abceve these 
later or Christian Roman works. One of the 
most interesting of the latter had been laid 
aside, and the ewré sought it out for Dr. Phené 
amongst some débris; it was the stem of an 
ancient cross, and on it were sculptured ser- 
pents—not in the usual position of subjection to 
a superior power, but evidently as being in a 
condition of supremacy ; but as there were also 
several dead ones represented, it might be that 
the sculpture figured the condition of the real 
serpents before and after the ceremony of burn- 
ing. In the district there were many emblems 
of the serpent or dragon, and the mounds were 
distinctly of such a form. On the mountains 
overlooking these mounds were a number of 
stone circles, like those so well known in 
Britain. Dr. Phené has promised to give fur- 
ther details in a paper which he will read before 
the American Congress at Brussels. 

Mr. Epwarp Epwarps, of Menai, Anglesea, 
the enthusiastic student of marine animals in 
their native element, and the contriver of the 
dark chamber tank for keeping marine animals 
alive and in health in confinement, has died at 
the age of seventy-five. 

TuE planet Mars is now in the constellation 
Taurus, and rises at London a little before nine 
o’clock in the evening. After that time the 
three large superior planets are all conspicuous, 
Jupiter being at midnight nearly due south, in 
Aquarius, Saturn to the south-east, in Pisces, 
and Mars still further east, about 7° south of 
the Pleiades. : 

THE strong moonlight all night during the 
present week has not been favourable for ob- 
taining many observations of the two recently 
discovered comets. 

A CoRRESPONDENT at Guildford writes :— 
‘We saw here something like that mentioned 
by M. Raoul Pictet (and noticed in the Athe- 
meum last week), but we took it for reflection 
of the lightning from the drops of rain.” 

MM. Fremy, H. Sainte-Claire Deville, Des 
Cloizeaux, Debray, and Daubrée have reported 
to the Académie des Sciences on the experi- 
mental researches of M. Stanislas Meunier 
relative to meteoric nickeliferous irons and 
native iron carbides of Greenland. They admit 
the analogy between meteorites and the deeper 
masses of our globe, from which they believe 
the masses of Greenland to be derived, and 


think the facts advanced justify the name of | 


‘‘veiny”’ (filoniennes) applied to concreted 
syssiderites. In the Comptes Rendus for July 
28th this report is given. 








——>— 

DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PR-ETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and* The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with *‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘ Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ *‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &e , at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 

‘Ten to Six.—ls. 


TTans ITolbein. Par Paul Mantz. 
(Paris, A. Quantin.) 

Tuts is one of the finest examples of the 

more solid and valuable publications de lave 

that we know. M. Paul Mantz, with French 

grace, tact, and taste, has produced a text 

which, if it does not contain anything that 











Daily, 








Illustrated. 





| category. 


is at once new and highly important, proves | 


that he has used all the recently gathered 
materials of MM. His-Heusler, 
and Woltmann, and the substance of the 
previously known works of Kugler and 
Rumohr. Out of these details M. Mantz 
has formed a clear, consecutive, and readable 
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thusiastic and discriminating criticisms of a 
high quality, and a catalogue of pictures 
which is not complete. He rightly lay, 
stress on two curious errors in the biography 
of Holbein—the formerly accepted dates of 
his birth and of his death. We may note 
that correction of those dates was in both 
instances due to chance. 

Van Mander and others, ‘avec une sé. 
nité parfaite,” averred that Holbein was bor, 
in 1498, and common fame attributed ty 
Holbein the father a picture of the ‘ Death 
of St. Catherine,’ which is in the Musewy 
at Augsbourg, and dated 1512. When this 
work was cleaned, the name of H. Holbein 
and the record that it was produced in the 
seventeenth year of his age were discovered, 
which would go to show that the picture was 
the work of Holbein the son, and that the 
date of his birth is 1495. This evidence 
was, however, not considered sufficient. Heyy 
Grimm denied the authenticity of the jn. 
scription, others declared that it had been 
incorrectly read, and some, who admitted 
it to be authentic, averred that it was no 
longer complete. Herr Grim’s opinion 
was, we think, supported but weakly by the 
evidence he produced. To add to the diffi- 
culty, the well-known drawing by the elder 
Hans, which is in the Print-Room at Berlin, 
and represents the brothers Ambrose Hol- 
bein and Hans the younger, is unmistakably 
dated 1511.” Herr Woltmann gave a fac- 
simile of the drawing, and there is a good 
woodcut from it on p. 16 of the work now 
before us. If the inscription, which is to 
the effect that the latter artist was fourteen 
years of age at the time this drawing was 
made, has been correctly read, and it seems 
to us impossible to doubt that it has, it is 
clear that 1497 is the true date of the great 
master’s birth. Herr Woltmann gave these 
data in the second edition of ‘ Holbein und 
seine Zeit,’ 1874-6. In the first edition of 
the same work, he, hesitating between 1495 
and 1496, expressed a different opinion, but 
in the first-named and now more authorita- 
tive issue of his book, he concluded that 
Hans the younger was born in 1497; but 
he could get no nearer date than this, while 
much was left to the reader’s judgment of 
the value of the evidence, nothing conclu- 
sive being forthcoming. 

M. Paul Mantz has added nothing to the 
already ascertained data which Herr Wolt- 
mann hadanalyzed with characteristicacumen 
and German care, and he accepts provision- 
ally the date 1497. By these discoveries 
one picture was added to the list of Hol- 
bein’s works. On the other hand, we all 
remember how, when Mr. Black found the 
painter’s will, it was unquestionable that he 
died between October 7thand November 29th, 
1543, or considerably before the previously 
accepted date of that event, so that the 
latter decision effectually removed from the 
same list a score or so of paintings which 
bore Holbein’s name in the still too-numerous 
As M. Mantz has followed in 
the lines of his predecessors in Holhein’s 


| biography so closely that we find no matter 


Wornwn, | 


of importance to be due to him in this re- 


| spect, the critic’s duty is only to examine his 
treatment of the materials before him. It 


narrative, a veritable biography of the great | 


He has added en- 


painter and designer. 


may be said, however, that, in spite of some 
superabundance of enthusiasm, which is not 
wholly ungraceful in anaccomplished French- 
man’s work, M. Mantz’s book is very trust- 
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worthy, both as regards details of facts and 
esthetic criticism and taste. But. the book 
is chiefly remarkable for its beautiful print- 
ing and its very numerous and admirable 
illustrations. The latter are the truest and 
noblest of possible biographies of Holbein. 
No “ life” of the artist has approached this 
one in this respect, and the illustrations 
alone cannot fail to make more widely 
known his rare and powerful qualities as a 
designer. 

We cannot agree with M. Mantz’s 
criticism that an expression which is sad 
(triste) obtains frequently, if it does not 
prevail, in the inspiration of Holbein. We 
have always felt that the noble decorative 
designs for the ‘Bible,’ the ‘ Passion,’ 
and, above all, the glorious ‘Rehoboam,’ 
are grave and energetic rather than sad, 
although, of course, the never-to-be-forgotten 
‘Dance of Death’ is sad, or rather sardonic, 
to the very heart of it. In such a subject 
as the ‘Danse Macabre’ an artist’s work 
could not be other than sad and terrible. 
Holbein’s version of the tremendous cycle is 
one of the greatest poems man has produced 
by any means of expression, and it is not a 
hit the less impressive because the painter 
employed not a few types and ideas which 
long before his time had become conventional. 
It has always seemed to us that the ‘Tod- 
tentanz’ renders not only the terrors of 
medieval morality, but, although in an 
inferior degree, those of the ethics of the 
Renaissance also. To us, therefore, such a 
‘Dance of Death’ as Holbein’s must, if 
oly by its freshness and unhackneyed 
aspect, present elements of impressiveness 
far more weighty and graver than those with 
which it affected the people of the sixteenth 
century. Indeed, to Englishmen the fact 
that Holbein painted a ‘Todtentanz’ on the 
walls at Whitehall has peculiar interest, not 
weakened by the fine passage in Prior’s 
‘Ode to the Memory of George Villiers’ :— 
Our term of life depends not on our deed, 

Before our birth our funeral was decreed : 

Nor awd by foresight, nor misled by chance, 

Imperious Death directs his ebon lance, 

Peoples great Henry’s tomb and leads up Holbein’s 
Dance. 

‘Les Simulachres de la Mort’ was even 
more popular in France than the ‘Todten- 
tanz’ and ‘ Dance of Death’ were in Ger- 
many and England, and Prior’s reference to 
the work of Holbein is important as indi- 
cating how well the Whitehall pictures 
were known. Petrarch celebrated the sub- 
ject in Italy, giving to the ‘ Triomphe de la 
Mort’ a greater fame than our English poet 
could bestow. M. Mantz, although he 
describes the pictures, has not met with 
Prior’s allusion to them, nor does he seem to 
be acquainted with Douce’s valuable and, 
for the time of its production, admirable 
dissertation on the ‘ Dance of Death,’ which, 
in a learned and exhaustive text, includes 
large accounts of ancient representations 
of the subjects before and after Hol- 
bein’s time. This volume contains a com- 
plete set of copies from the ‘Dance of 
Death,’ the ‘Alphabet,’ the ‘Bible,’ the 
‘Passion,’ all of excellent quality, but not 
quite equal to those which were made in 
England by Messrs. Bonner and Byfield 
and Miss Byfield. 

Most of the larger transcripts before us 
are of the highest merit. The powerful 





‘Femme de Holbein’ from the picture at 
Basle could hardly be better than it is, in 
character, quality, and modelling, but it has 
lost some of the luminousness of the original. 
The portraits which are scattered through 
this volume (see the heads from the Louvre 
on pp. 34, 35) are worthy of their object, 
which is the illustration of one of the most 
happy among portrait painters. Next to 
the large photograph which Herr Braun of 
Dornach published from the ‘Dead Christ’ 
at Basle, we know no copies so good as that 
before us, or so just in rendering the great 
qualities of that intensely impressive picture. 
One of the best pieces of criticism this book 
contains refers to ‘‘ Voouvre maitresse de la 
glorieuse année 1521,” in which, ‘“ avec 
une fidélité implacable,” he reproduced the 
corpse of one who had died in a house of 
charity. It is not a Christ; and Holbein, 
who had designed the figure of Christ living 
with such supreme pathos, grace, and dignity 
in the ‘Passion,’ must have been strangely 
misled if he really sanctioned the inscription 
which is on the frame of this appalling re- 
presentation of death, ‘‘Tesvs Nazarenos 
Rex Iyparorvm.” 

The woodcut of the ‘Rehoboam’ in the 
Museum at Basle, p. 40, is rather confused in 
rendering of effect, but it is so far successful 
in giving an idea of that magnificent design 
that we have no difficulty in seeing that the 
man who produced it was the equal of 
Raphael at his best, and, as an illustrator 
of the Bible, worthy to be placed ih a line 
with Michael Angelo. There are inequali- 
ties, such as disproportions in the figures of 
the glorious series of the ‘ Passion,’ which, 
apart from the great merits of these cuts, 
rather disturb the student’s otherwise per- 
fect satisfaction in the masterpieces. M. 
Mantz does not know the noble drawing in 
bistre of the ‘Annunciation,’ which closely 
allies itself in character as in merit with the 
great series now in question, and presents 
an immeasurably finer treatment of the sub- 
ject than those of the ro/ets of the picture at 
Munich, which is likewise by Holbein. One 
of the least good cuts before us is that from 
the ‘Madonna of Darmstadt,’ p. 55. The 
portrait of Erasmus, from the Louvre, is 
very good indeed, but the background and 
the shadows are loaded with ink. 

We never see copies from the “ Bible 
cuts” without wishing that the walls of 
rooms in our great schools and colleges could 
be decorated with transcripts at large of 
those masterpieces. To be with them would 
be an education for a student. If the Royal 
Academy needs a field for the instruction of 
some of its able pupils in the truest and 
tinest phase of decorative art, here is one at 
hand. Any competent draughtsman could 
reproduce on a large scale the best of these 
designs, and the act could not fail to in- 
spire a high feeling for the preciousness 
of grand, simple, and grave conceptions, 
designs, and draughtsmanship. The naiveté 
of some of these works never descends to 
baldness, and they all excel in strength and 
directness of idea, largeness in composition, 
and dignity of motive. What decoration 
could be better than Holbein’s ‘Amos Pro- 
phesying,’ or ‘ The Forbidden Fruit,’ ‘The 
Adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh,’ 
‘Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh,’ ‘ Hannah 
before Eli,’ ‘Moses with the Law,’ ‘The 
Embassy of Hiram to Solomon’? The 





superb and animated design of the ‘Combat 
of Lansquenets,’ facing p. 128, has a 
counterpart in an equally fine Holbein 
which was this year at the Grosvenor 
Gallery exhibition ; it is perfectly engraved 
here from the original at Basle. The 
delightful ‘Costumes des Femmes Baloises’ 
are masterpieces of spirit and character—see 
the ‘ Courtisane,’ No. 6. We could desire a 
larger copy of the noble ‘Triomphe de la 
Richesse’ from the drawing in the Louvre, 
and a better one of the water-colour cartoon 
of ‘Henry VII. and Henry VIIL.,’ which was 


at the Academy this year. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Ir is desirable to note that of the more an- 
cient parts of the Temple which it is intended 
to destroy there exists a fine and perfectly 
faithful representation in a drawing by William 
Hunt, an example of his best period, comprising 
the noble trees and picturesque buildings of Elm 
Court. This drawing is part of the William 
Smith gift to the South Kensington Museum, 
and occupies an honourable position in the 
gallery. Mr. Wallis painted a charming view 
of another portion of the same locality, with 
the fountain, terrace, and trees. This picture 
was exhibited four years ago. We regret the con- 
templated destruction of these picturesque relics 
of the Temple on historical as well as on archi- 
tectural grounds. The abolition of the pretty 
fountain—that tall jet among trees by which 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and hosts of students have 
passed daily—is deplorable. 


Tue eighth exhibition of the Kirkcaldy Fine- 
Art Association was opened on Monday last. 
The president this year is Sir Coutts Lindsay. 

A MEMORIAL to the late Dean Ramsay, pre- 
pared from a design by Mr. R. Anderson, 
A.RS.A., is being erected on the ground ad- 
jacent to St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edin- 
burgh. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— ‘‘The Frauen 
Kirche at Nuremberg is in the hands of the 
‘restorers,’ both inside and outside ; it is stripped 
of every bit of ornament to the bare walls. The 
work of restoration will occupy five years. The 
choir of Stifts Kirche at Stuttgart is likewise in 
the hands of workmen, and new glass windows, 
with superabundant yellow tints, have been in- 
serted. The scaffolding of the Dom at Cologne 
is to be removed after Pentecost, 1880, and the 
cathedral finished in the September following, 
when it is expected that the Emperor will place 
the last stone: he laid the foundation stone of 
the new works in 1842.” 


THE new Musée des Arts Décoratifs, which 
for some time past has been installed in the 
Pavillon de Flore, will shortly be removed to 
the Palais de l’Industrie, Champs de l’Elysées, 
south side, where there is ample room for the 
growth of a rival institution to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, which, as our readers may re- 
member, was originally intended to illustrate 
the decorative arts. The French journals an- 
nounce the gift of an important collection of 
books and engravings to the former museum by 
M. Turquet, Sous-Secrétaire d’Etat des Beaux- 
Arts. 


Tue annual exhibition of pictures by living 
artists at Versailles, comprising about 250 works, 
many of which display great merits, has been 
opened. 

Tue statue of Béranger, which has been exe- 
cuted by subscription, is to be placed in the 
Jardin du Temple, Paris. 

By a bequest of M. Sampayo the Louvre has 
acquired the celebrated portrait of the Comtesse 
Regnaud de St.-Jean Angely, by Gérard. 

THE recently published list of commemorative 
statues of distinguished men to be placed on the 
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facades of the new Hotel de Ville, Paris, com- 
prises the names of artists as follows :—J. J. 
Bachelier, painter, 1724-1805; Claude Ballin, 
goldsmith, 1615-1678 ; Dominique Boccador, 
architect of the former Hotel de Ville; F. 
Boucher, painter, 1703-1770; A. C. Boule, 
ébéniste, 1642-1732; J. Bullant, architect of 
the Tuileries ; J. B. 8. Chardin, painter, 1699- 
1777; C. N. Cochin, engraver, 1715-1790; 
J. B. C. Corot, painter, 1796-1876 ; C. F. Dau- 
bigny, painter, 1817-1877 ; J. L. David, painter, 
1748-1825; F. V. E. Delacroix, 1792-1863 ; 
J. A. Gabriel, architect, 1699-1782 ; J. Goujon, 
sculptor and architect, 1515-1572; A. J. Gros, 
painter, 1771-1835 ; N. Lancret, painter, 1590- 
1643 ; Madame Lebrun, portrait painter, 1755- 
1812 ; C. Lebrun, painter; A. Le Notre, archi- 
tect, 1612-1700; P. Lescot, architect of the 
Louvre, 1510-1578; E. Lesueur, painter ; J. H. 
Mansard, architect, 1646-1708 ; P. de Montreuil, 
architect ; C. Perrault, architect, 1613-1688 ; 
J. B. Pigalle, sculptor, 1714-1785; G. Pilon, 
sculptor; A. G. H. Regnault, painter, 1843- 
1871 ; T. Rousseau, painter, 1812-1867 ; M. J. 
Sédaine, architect, 1719-1797 ; E. J. H. Vernet, 
painter, 1787-1863. All these were natives of 
Paris, except Boccador. 

Tue Grand Prix de Rome for painting has 
been awarded to M. A. Bramtét ; the first second 
Grand Prix to M. J. 8. Buland; the second 
second to M. E. Pichot. For sculpture the 
Grand Prix has fallen to M. L. Fagel ; for archi- 
tecture to M. A. Blavette. 

A NEw Fine-Art Museum has been opened at 
Berne, on the left bank of the Aar. Here will 
be placed the collections of the Palais Fédéral. 





MUSIC 
a 
ORGAN WORKS. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal of Original 
Compositions. Edited by W. Spark, Mus. Doc. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

A Third Set of Sixty Voluntaries arranged for 
the Harmonium. By W. Elliott. (Same 
publishers. ) 

Original Voluntaries for Harmonium and Small 
Organ. By Nicholas Heins. (Weekes & Co.) 

Four Movements from Spohr, arranged for the 
Organ. By Humphrey J. Spark. (Same 
publishers. ) 

Andante in A for the Organ. 
Lardelli. (Same publishers. ) 

Tutor for the American Organ. (Metzler & Co.) 

No end can be served by discussing what cha- 

racter and style of music ought to be adopted 

in compositions for the organ. The departure 
from the school of Sebastian Bach and the ancient 
masters is due to the improved construction of 
the modern instrument, the introduction of 
monster organs with many stops and additions 
to keyboards and pedal-boards, and mechanical 
appliances to aid the muscular powers of a per- 
former and enable him to develope fully the 
tone of every stop. The variety in the size 
and nature of the instruments requires as much 
variety in the qualities and accomplishments of 
executants. A parochial organist with an old- 
fashioned instrument may contrive to sustain 
the voices with tact in psalms and hymns, and 
have discretion and taste enough to keep within 
reasonable bounds in ordinary voluntaries ; but 
place him at the organ at the Royal Albert Hall, 
or Leeds, or Birmingham, or St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, and if he has not made himself closely 
acquainted with the instrument, his performance 
is likely to prove a discordant failure. The 
variety in the timbre of organs and in their 
mechanical construction has often brought com- 
posers into trouble : they assume that all organs 
are alike ; a work, therefore, that may strike 
hearers as being very effective on one instrument 
will lose much of its effect on another. What- 
ever difficulties, however, stand in the way of 
those who desire to become organ players, the 


By Guglielmo 








popularity of the instrument has increased much 


of late years. But the increasing popularity of 
the organ and harmonium has not been attended 
with advantages in the style of composition ; 
the advocates for the form of the old writers 
are shocked beyond measure at the indiscriminate 
employment of the free fantasia, and the frivolous 
compositions in which the grandeur and dignity 
of the organ are lost. 

As regards the first of the works specified 
above, it appears that Part III. of Vol. VI. has 
been reached, and the editor, who is organist 
of the Leeds Town Hall, may congratulate 
himself on having such a continuous supply of 
original compositions ; but, to speak frankly, the 
quantity has far exceeded the quality. It is 
not possible that originality can be found for 


some four or five new pieces appearing 
quarterly. If it is, the sooner the composers 


transfer their genius to other instruments, and 
to operas, oratorios, and symphonies, the better 
for art; for originality is just the quality 
sought for everywhere and found nowhere. 
The contributions to Part III. are a Postlude 
in E flat major, by the late Henry Smart; an 
Andante in G@ major, by Hamilton Robinson, 


R.A.M. ; an Introduction and Fugue in 
F major, by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew 


(the widow of the adapter of ‘Elijah’ for 
Mendelssohn); an Introduction and Allegro 
(D major), by W. Spark, Mus. Doe. ; and a Pre- 
lude and Fugue (E major), by C. E. Melville. 
There are no signs of novel ideas or of treat- 
ment in these five productions. The late Henry 
Smart and Mrs. Bartholomew are on the safe 
side in intention and purpose; the aim may 
have been high on the part of the other three 
contributors, but the elevation is dwarfed in the 
details. The defect is palpable: the works have 
been written in what Bach would have called a 
bastard style, but which it is to be regretted 
finds favour in these days with the admirers of 
light organ music. 

The ‘ Sixty Voluntaries,’ adapted from popular 
hymn tunes, masses, {c., and arranged for the 
harmonium by W. Elliott, are of an easy and 
unambitious character. 

Simplicity is the character of the Voluntaries 
edited by Nicholas Heins, and perhaps this is 
sufficient recommendation in the entire absence 
of pretension. Spohr is very safe capital for an 
investment in any setting or arrangement, but 
great credit is due to Mr. Humphrey J. Spark for 
the care he has displayed in turning to account 
the vocal pieces of the composer of the ‘ Creation 
of Sound.’ 

Lardelli’s ‘Andante’ is tuneful ; it is from the 
First Suite for Orchestra. 

The ‘Tutor for the American Organ’ contains, 
besides elementary instruction, a selection of 
eighty-four tunes arranged for the instrument, 
some of which are worthy, and others are un- 
worthy. It is a pity the list was not weeded, in 
order that the collection should have been 
unexceptionable. 








BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

ALTHOUGH the financial results of the Festival 
will not add such a large balance to the funds 
of the General Hospital as in some of the former 
years since 1834, when the triennial meetings 
were first held in the Town Hall, there will be a 
good amount of receipts, which were 11,729/., 
over the expenditure. The lowest sums realized 
were in 1843 (8,8221.) and in 1849 (10,334/.) ; 
the grandest total was in 1873, when the receipts 
(the late Earl of Shrewsbury president) were 
16,0971. ; the returns for 1879 are higher than for 
the years 1840, 1846, 1849, 1858, and 1861. In 
the above amounts, besides those from admis- 
sions to the performances, are included the 
donations and the collections at the doors at the 
end of each concert. Calculations have been 
made and conclusions come to as to the causes 
of the present decline compared with the five 
previous festivals; but it is not within the 





—— _ ——_ 
memory of any of the members of the Committee 
that such disastrous seasons as those of the late 
spring and summer were so long continued, 
Although there have been festivals when some 
special business was in a depressed condition 
never has there been since 1834 such a year 
of general distress. When it is stated that 
1879 has not had a sufficiently eclectic pro. 
gramme to attract visitors, the reply is obvious, 
that the Committee have not to indulge in per. 
sonal preferences for any particular school of 
composition, but to concoct a scheme to 
gratify a variety of tastes and _ opinions, 
As besides Birmingham there are at least three 
counties in the vicinity interested in the musical 
selections, the works chosen must not be con- 
fined to those of Herr Wagner, of Schubert and 
Schumann, of M. Gounod, M. Massenet, and 
other French composers, of Signor Verdi and 
the Italian school of the time. As for native 
talent, what composers are there from whom 
a first-rate oratorio could be expected? A 
reference to the Festivals of 1867, 1873, 1876, 
will suffice to show what our native composers 
have achieved in the sacred school; and yoad 
secular cantatas is the retrospect encouraging? 
Average ability and a knowledge of the mere 
grammar of the art do not create originality, and 
music manufactured with the legacies left by the 
old masters is intolerable. 

The novelties in the 1879 programme supply 
useful guides to compare the past with the pre- 
sent. There have been works by an Italian, a 
Frenchman, a German, and an Englishman. 
The contrasts in the compositions have been 
curious, opposite as the characters of the com- 
positions have been. Whose name stands forth 
pre-eminently as the musician of genius? Which 
work contains within itself the voice parts most 
tuneful, and evidences most emphatically the de- 
scriptive and picturesque power of orchestration! 
There was unanimity amongst connoisseurs and 
critics as to both queries, for Cherubini was pro- 
nounced to be the mastermind, his ‘Requiem’ in 
c¢ minor the masterpiece, a mass composed over 
three score years since. But, it may be urged, a 
requiem is not a cantata, nor is it a concert 
overture. True; but in the essential elements 
of conception, of development, and of treatment 
the ‘Requiem’ of Cherubini is beyond the 
powers of M. Saint-Saéns, of Herr Max Bruch, 
and even of Dr. Heap. The style of the 
‘Requiem’ is sublime, its imagery marvellously 
suggestive, and the instrumentation vivid. De- 
votional fervour has not cramped the composer 
or induced him to be dry, harsh, or hard ; while 
his learning is exhibited in the counterpoint. 
Although there are no solos for the voices, no 
obbligati for the instruments, the results from the 
four-part writing in the chorus are essentially 
vocal and tuneful, and the orchestral under- 
current sustains and supports the choral passages, 
without being intrusive and without seeking to 
beuppermost in the score. Cherubini is the repre- 
sentative of the pure Palestrina schoo! ; he is to 
Italian Catholicism what Bach is to the German 
Reformed Church, inwhich relation Mendelssohn 
is his inheritor. Now in the two cantatas, ‘ The 
Lyre and the Harp’ of M. Saint-Saéns and ‘ The 
Lay of the Bell’ of Herr Max Bruch, the style isa 
bastard one. They are medleys in which attempts 
are made to illustrate the poems of M. Victor 
Hugo and of Schiller by instrumental ettects, 
the vocal parts being subservient. The French 
composer's selection of a mythological and meta- 
physical subject for setting was unfortunate. 
With dramatic action, the struggle for a soul 
between Alice and Bertram in Meyerbeer's 
‘Robert le Diable’ has human passions, but 
the contest between good and evil in a duel, so 
to speak, between the Lyre and the Harp, isa 
mere abstraction. What sentiment, what emo- 
tion, what passions, can be depicted by two in- 
struments, and why should the harp be more 
virtuous than the lyre? Out of these classical 





strains mythical music is inevitable, and the 
twelve vocal numbers suggest but vague notions, 
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poe 
for melodious inspiration is wanting. The in- 
strumental prelude and the accompaniments are 
very skilful ; it is natural that M. Saint-Saéns 
should avail himself of the organ, but his theme 
was not over sympathetic. In the introduction 
to the opening chorus. there are fourteen bars 
with the most extraordinary sequence of chords. 
Madame Lemmens, Madame Patey, Mr. Cum- 
mings, and Mr. Santley exerted themselves 
grtistically, but the hearers seemed to have but 
little liking for the cantata ; perhaps its in- 
comprehensibility affected the setting. ‘The 
Lay of the Bell’ was referred to in last week’s 
Atheneum. 

Dismissing the novelties, a programme which 
included ‘Elijah,’ the ‘Lobgesang,’ the ‘ Mes- 
siah,’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ and almost in juxta- 
position, ‘ Moses in Egypt,’ surely ought not to 
be reviled or discarded for unknown works of 
the sacred school. If four new brilliant, spark- 
ling, and spirited overtures can be found to 
supersede the ‘ William Tell’ (enthusiastically 
encored) and ‘ Semiramide,’ the ‘ Fra Diavolo’ 
and the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ by all means 
let the Committee introduce them at the Festival 
of 1882 ; en attendant, the Town Hall audiences 
were content with the operatic preludes of Ros- 
sini, Auber, and of Otto Nicolai—Italian, French, 
and German masters. Band and chorus have 
been pronounced to be more effective than at 
any former festival ; some symptoms of fatigue 
were shown by the choralists during the ‘ Re- 
quiem’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt’ at the final con- 
certs, but they soon rallied. The solo singing 
was, on the whole, steady and effective, often 
brilliant and startling. Madame Lemmens, if 
she shows the wear and tear of long trial of her 
voice, is always the artist. Madame Patey, 
Madame Trebelli, Messrs. Cummings, Vernon 
Rigby, and Lloyd were at their best. The two 
singers new to the Festival were Mr. Maas 
and Miss Anna Williams, who in the ‘ Mes- 
siah’ (‘Rejoice greatly”) proved that her 
scale singing is excellent, and in ‘Sing 
ye to the Lord,” in ‘Israel in Egypt,’ 
that she had the breadth and power for its 
declamatory utterance. Mr. Maas, the tenor, 
made his mark in the ‘ Messiah.” Madame 
Gerster’s triumphs in all the sacred and secular 
pieces in which she sang were manifold, but in no 
work was she more happy for grace and expres- 
sion than in Schubert’s simple ‘ Offertorium,’ 
“Salve, Regina Mater.” Mr. Santley also, in Sir 
Michael Costa’s ‘Offertorium,’ ‘‘ Date Sonitum,” 
was most impressive in the solo ‘‘ Corda nostra.” 
The choralists did justice to the composition 
of this popular conductor in a work written in 
1849, which maintains a place in the répertoire 
of Catholic religious services. 

Theadministrative arrangements of the Festival 
were admirable, and acknowledgments are due 
to the Chairman of the General and Orchestral 
Committees, to the Stewards generally, and to 
Mr. T. Simpson, and the Secretary, Mr. R. L. 
Impey, for their prompt and polite attention. 
Outside the hall was a stirring sight. A large 
assemblage of amateurs unable to afford pay- 
ment for admission were delighted to catch the 
sound as it travelled out from the hall. It was 
pleasant to watch the self-contained and orderly 
action of the police in the performance of their 
duties, facilitated, of course, by the good beha- 
viour of the crowds in the streets. 








Rusical Gossip. 
_ Sir Micwaet Cosa left town on the 4th inst. 
for Bade, near Vienna, and will not return 
before the opening of the season of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society in November. 
_ Tue Russian artist, Madame Essipoff, is not 
in her proper place when she performs at a 
promenade concert ; she is an intellectual and 
poetical pianist, who combines with marvellous 
manipulation the most delicate touch and refined 
style. When she undertakes to play the ‘Em- 
peror’ Concerto by Beethoven, in £ flat, or 





Chopin’s Concerto in F, or the Concerto in 
G minor of M. Saint-Saéns, with the full 
orchestral accompaniments to each work, she 
must be well aware that the compositions 
demand profound silence, and close and fixed 
attention on the part of the listeners. For 
half a century the experiment has been essayed 
of forcing classical music upon pedestrian 
amateurs ; but walking, talking, shouting, and 
pushing have always had, and will always have, 
the effect of drowning pianos and pianissimos, 
and the only resource of an executant is to use 
the pedals freely, and indulge in fortissimo 
sounds. Dance music and free fantasias, with 
wood and brass solos, relieved by popular ballads, 
any impartial visitors to the Covent Garden or 
any other promenade concerts will recognize are 
what gratify a mixed crowd. It is not for such 
gifted pianists as Madame Essipoff or Madame 
Rémaury to give their polished performances 
except where accomplished and appreciative audi- 
ences are assembled. The school of vocalization 
at Covent Garden is approaching that in vogue 
at music-halls where such ballads are introduced 
as ‘‘ My love she is a kitten, and my heart’s a 
ball of string.” 

Tue 156th meeting of the Three Choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford will take 
place on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th inst., at 
the last-mentioned city. The leading solo singers 
will be Madame Albani (Mrs. Ernest Gye), Miss 
Thursby, and Miss Anna Williams (sopranos) ; 
Malle. de Fonblanque and Mesdames Patey and 
Enriquez (contraltos); Messrs. Cummings and 
M‘Guckin (tenors); and Messrs. Santley and 
Thurley Beale (bassos). The three organists of 
the respective cathedrals will, as usual, take part 
in the performances ; Mr. Langdon Colborne of 
Hereford (conductor), Mr. Done of Worcester, 
and Mr. C. H. Lloyd of Gloucester, organists and 
pianists in turn. A band rehearsal of the instru- 
mental music has taken place in London ; the 
general rehearsals of the sacred and secular 
selections will occupy the whole of next Monday, 
in the morning at the Cathedral and in the even- 
ing at the Shire Hall. 

Tue Sunday Organ Recitals at the Royal Albert 
Hall, which have been so well attended, were 
terminated for the season on the 31st ult. by a 
performance given by Mr. A. L. Tamplin, at 
which 7,000 persons were present. 


MeEnTION has been frequently made in the 
Athenewwm of the performances of sacred music, 
with orchestra and chorus, on Sunday evenings 
at Archdeacon Dunbar’s church, St. Andrew’s, 
Tavistock Place. These oratorio concerts, after a 
short service and sermon, will be now continued 
permanently under the direction of Mr. Stedman, 
with band and choral and solo singers. There 
appears to be no exclusive spirit in the selection 
of the music, for in the list of works promised 
will be found Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lauda Sion,’ 
in addition to the ‘ Messiah,’ the ‘ Creation,’ the 
‘Last Judgment,’ ‘St. Paul,’ the ‘Hymn of 
Praise,’ &c. 

Mr. Cart Rosa’s English Opera Company 
terminated their series of representations at 
Liverpool on the 30th ult. The English version 
of the ‘ Mignon’ of M. Ambroise Thomas was as 
successful at Liverpool as at Dublin, and will be 
given this week at Manchester. Mr. Rosa has 
engaged Miss Alma Verdini, who sang last year 
at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. She 
appeared at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in 
Liverpool, as Margaret in M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
on the 27th ult. Malle. Minnie Hauk has been 
engaged by Mr. Rosa for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


THE Globe Theatre will be reopened this 
evening (Sept. 6th) with the adaptation of ‘ Les 
Cloches de Corneville.’ 

THE performances of the opéra-bouffe ‘H.M.S. 
Pinafore’ are now transferred from the Imperial 
Theatre (Aquarium) to the Olympic Theatre by 
the Comedy Opera Company, Limited. On the 








other hand, the Director of the Strand Opéra 
Comique Company publishes a manifesto to the 
effect that his ‘‘theatre is the only one in London 
where the piece is given with the consent and 
sanction of Messrs. A. Sullivan and W. 8. Gil- 
bert,” with the original cast. The next locality 
at which ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ will come before 
the public is the Chancery Division of the High 
Court next sittings, when the proprietary right 
of representation will be decided. 


M. Lassaute had scarcely paid the fine for 
non-attendance in time at the rehearsals of 
‘La Muette de Portici’ at the National Opera- 
house, and apologized to the Director, when 
M. Vaucorbeil has a fresh trouble with another 
artist, his new prima donna Malle. Leslino, who 
is claimed by the manager of the Marseilles 
Opera-house. The lady, however, brings a 
cross-action for damages against her former 
Impresario. Auber's ‘Masaniello’ (‘La Muette’) 
will be revived in Paris before our next pub- 
lication. 


THE reopening of the Opéra Comique (Salle 
Favart) will not take place before next month, 
as the repairs will not be finished. This will 
occasion the loss of a month’s salary to the 
leading artists: choralists and band are paid by 
M. Carvalho. 

Mapame Cuavumont is studying the harp, 
which she will have to play in her part in ‘ Le 
Petit Abbé,’ a one-act operetta in preparation 
at the Paris Variétés, music by M. Charles 
Grisart, libretto by MM. Bocage and Liorat. 


Dr. Liszt’s epilogue to his symphonic piece 
‘Tasso’ has been produced at Weimar with the 
greatest success. 

DonizettT1’s ‘ Don Pasquale’ is to be given in 
German for the first time at the Imperial Opera- 
house in Vienna, where the ‘ Linda,’ written 
expressly for the Austrian capital, was first. 
heard. 

Mapame PerscuarD intends to devote her- 
self for the future to the Italian lyric stage, a 
curious change for one who has been so long 
prima donna at the Boutfes Parisiens. 


A ScanpINAVIAN tour will be made this month 
by Herr Behrens, the basso, who has engaged 
Madame Trebelli, Signor Valchieri, the tenor 
(Italian for Walker), the violinist M. Claude 
Jacquinot, and the pianist and conductor Mr. 
Cowen. 








DRAMA 


autem 
Dramatic Gossip. 


A BURLESQUE by Mr. H. J. Byron, entitled 
‘Handsome Hernani; or, the Fatal Penny 
Whistle,’ has been produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre, with Messrs. Terry and Royce and 
Miss E. Farren in the principal parts. 

Mr. Joun S. CrarKE has reappeared at the 
Haymarket as Dr. Pangloss in the ‘ Heir-at-Law’ 
and Major Wellington de Boots in ‘A Widow 
Hunt.’ 


‘Poor Rexations,’ a drama founded upon 
‘Jane Eyre,’ is now being given at the Park 
Theatre. 

THE memorial performances at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, in recognition of the late 
Mr. Charles Calvert’s services in behalf of the 
drama, will take place on October Ist and 2nd, 
when ‘ As You Like It’ will be acted. On the 
first night Miss Wallis will play Rosalind, and 
on the second night Mrs. Theodore Martin will 
play the character ; Mr. Du Maurier will be the 
Amiens, Mr. A. Darbyshire Jaques, Mr. Alma 
Tadema Le Beau, the Hon. Lewis Wingtield 
Orlando, Mr. Edmund Yates Charles the 
Wrestler, Mr. Linley Sambourne Corin, and 
Mr. Tom Taylor will double the parts of Adam 


| and.Touchstone. 
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M. Sarpov has completed a comedy for the 
Théatre Frangais, and is engaged upon a second, 
which is intended for the Palais Royal. 


‘La Tére pe VortarreE’ is the title of a 
lever de rideau of MM. Vibert and Toché, which 
will shortly be produced at the Théatre de 
Nouveautés. 


M. Gerorrroy has reappeared at the Palais 
Royal in ‘ Le Réveillon’ and ‘ La Grammaire.’ 


A onE-AcT drama in verse by M. Francois 
Coppée, entitled ‘Le Trésor,’ is among the 
novelties forthcoming at the Odéon. This 
theatre reopened with ‘Le Voyage de M. Perri- 
chon.’ 


Ture Théitre des Vari¢tés has reopened 
with ‘Le Voyage en Suisse’ of MM. Blum and 
Toché. 


‘L'Inpiscrékte,’ a one-act comedy of M. 
Janvier de la Motte fils, has been returned to 
the author by the management of the Gymnase, 
in consequence of the Censure refusing to per- 
mit of its performance. 

‘ JEAN Baupry,’ by M. A. Vacquerie, is to be 

revived at the Comédie Francaise. M. Got will, 
it is assumed, play Jean Baudry and Madlle. 
Dudlay Andrée. In the forthcoming production 
of ‘Le Mariage de Figaro’ M. Coquelin will 
play Figaro. A new mise en scéne is being pre- 
pared for this piece, the representations of which, 
ong it is held, so far as scenic accessories are 
concerned, been unworthy of it. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. H.—A. R. B. R.—D. M. C.— 
C. R. P.—received. 


R. A. S.—We cannot answer such questions. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA. By W. IL 
JOSHUA DAVIDSON. By E. Lynn-Linton 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. By Walter Thornbury 
THOREAU: HIS LIFE and AIMS. ity IL, A. Dae 
Ry STREAM and SEA. By William Senior. 
JEUX D'ESPRIT. Edited by Henry 8. Leigh. 
PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley 
MORE PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley 
PUCK on PEGASUS. By H.C. Pennell. 
MUSES of MAYFAIR. Edited by If. C. Pennel! 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. Isrillat-Savarin 


*.* Other Volumes are in preparation 


Matlock 








CHEAP EDITION OF ourDA’s NOVELS. 


Dost Syo. illustrated boards, 2s. cit 
HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida 
CHANDOS. By Ouida. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS 
IDALIA. By Ouida. 

* The other Novels will follow in Mouth'y Volwues. 


by Ouida 


Demy Svo. cloth extra, L2s. 6d 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


HURRELL MALLOCK. 


‘This deeply interesting volume....1t is the most powerful vindir 
tion of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared sine 
Kishop Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the * Analogy 
or the sermons of that #reat divine, as a refutation ot the pec uliar forn 
assumed by the infidelity of the present day.... Deeply philosophical : 
the book is, there is not a heavy page init. The writer is prmsem 
so to speak, with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed i 
in all its extent, and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid 
and impassioned style, as well as an adequat merieciv adhd with 
the philosophy, and the literature of the day 


By Wiliam 





rich 
the science, 





News 








Sinall ito. half Roxburghe 


The HANDBOOK of SHAKESPEARE 


MUSIC: being an Account of : a eso © set to Worls taker 
tromthe Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, from the Elizabethan Age 
tu the Present Time. By ALFRED LOFT 








Smull svo. cloth sea with numerous Illustrations, price ls. td 


The ART of DRESS. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, 











Author of ‘The Art of Reauty,’ * Chauccr for Children,’ 
A well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the oe 
tumes of ladies of our time.... Mrs. Haweis writes frankly sud to the 





ites with herown 


point; she does not mince matters, but boldly r-menstr 
end the book to the 


sex on the follies they indulge in....We may rece min 
ladies whom it concerns.’ Athenaum 





——$——— 


A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 

Square Syo. cloti gilt, profusely iUlustrated, 19 
PICTURES and LEGENDS from NOR- 
MANDY and BRITTANY, By KATHERINE 8. MACQUOT) 

With numerous IHustrations by ‘Thomas 2. Macquoid 





Square Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ‘+ 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. Comyns 


CARR With Ilustrations by Randolph Caldecott 


Cuatro & Winbvs, Piccadilly, W. 
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M R. 
FOR 


MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS, 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 


STUDENTS. 


DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 


£5 5s. 
2ls. 
7s. 6d. 


BIBLE. 3 vols. 


BIBLE. Concise. 
BIBLE. Smaller. 


|GREEK and ROMAN ANTI- 


QUITIES. 28s, 


QUITIES. Smaller. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL. 18s. 


CLASSICAL. Smaller. 7s. 6d. 
GREEK and ROMAN ANTI- | LATIN- ENGLISH. 2ls. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. GREEK and ROMAN BIO- LATIN-ENG. Smaller. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. I. 31s. 6d. 


GRAPHY. 3vols. 47. 4s. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. GREEK and ROMAN GEO- 


Vol. I. 31s. 6d. 


GRAPHY, 21. 168 


2 vols, 


-ENGLISH-LATIN. 21s. 


‘ENG.-LAT. Smaller. 7s. 6d. 





MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


Old Testament History. 
New Testament History. 
Ancient History. 
Ecclesiastical History. 
English Church History. 
Roman History. 

Greek History. 


SEVEN AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


Gibbon’s Rome. 
Hume's England. 
Hallam’s Middle Ages. 
Hallam’s England. 
History of France. 
Ancient Geography. 
Modern Geography. 


English Language. 

English Literature. 

Specimens of English Lite- 
rature. 

Modern Europe. 

Blackstone. 

Moral Philosophy. 


[In preparation, 





DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER MANUALS. 


Scripture History. 
Ancient History. 
Ancient Geography. 


THREE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Rome. 
Greece. 


Classical Mythology. 


England. 
English Lnterature. 
Specimens of Eng. Literature. 





LATIN COURSE. 
Principia Latina. 


38, 6d. each. 


Principia Latina. 


2s, each, 


Student’s Latin Grammar. 


Child’s First Latin Book. Qs. 
Tacitus. Selections. 3s. 6d. 


Pts. I—IV.. 


Part V. 3s. 
Introduction to Pts. I. and II. 


6s. | 
Smaller Latin Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


French Principia. Pt. I. 3s. 6d. 
French Principia. Pt. II. 4s. 6d. 
Student’s French Gram. 7s. 6d. 


Smaller French Gram. 3s. 6d. 
GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. Pt.I. 3s. 6d. 
German Principia. Pt. II. 3s. 6d. 
Practical Comen Gram. 3s. 6d. 


eae 


GREEK COURSE. 

Initia Greca. Pt. I. 3s. 6d. 
Initia Greca. Pt. II. 3s. 6d. 
Initia Greca. Pt. III. 3s. 6d. 
Student’s Greek Gram. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Gram. 3s. 6d. 
Principia Greca. 3s. 6d. 
Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. 3s. 6d. 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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for SEPTEMBER, con- 
Ancient Clavichords, by 
Missa Solemnis ’— 


THE MUSICAL TIMES 
tains: Mozart as a Pianoforte Composer 
Carl Engel (continued )—An Analysis of Beethoven's * 




















The Great Composers : Mendelssohn (continued)—Music in Dresden— 
Reviews—Foreign and Country &c. Price 3d.; postage free, 4a 
Aunual Subscription, 4s., inc luding pos 
PAE E MUSICAL TIMES, for SEPTEMBER, con- 
ins: ‘SUMMER is NIGH,’ Part Song fors. A. T. B., by Sir 

Julius He nedict. Price, separately, Ljd. 

TIOLIN. By BertrHoip Tout Price 28. 

No. 17 of ** Novelio’s Music Primers.”’ 

London : Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-strect, W.; and $0 and 81 

— n-street, B.C. 
Ready on September 10th, price 20s. 

‘OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHIC: 
@F SOCIETY, Vol. XLVILL. Edited by H. W. BATES, F.L.S soar 
Secretary. 

Contents 
1. A Visit to the Valley of the Yenisei. By Henry Seebohm 
2. The Geographical and Economic Features ef the Transva: New 
British Dependency in South Africa. By F. B. Fynne 
3. — and Fourth Journeys in Gaza, or Southern Mozan 1873 
) 1874, and 1874 to 1875. By St. Vincent Erskine. 

4 Tibet. Ry 


. rave Is in Western China and on the Eastern Borders of 
Captain W. J. Gill, R.E. (Map.) 

raphical Results of the Mission to Kashgar under Sir T 

Forsyth in 1373-74. By Captain H. Trotter, R.T aap 

HM. Minister, Hait 


5, On the 
1 











6. Haiti, or Hispaniola. By Major R. Stuart, 

7. A Vi d-Fields of Wassaw, West Afri ay J. A 
Skertchly, F.R.G.S 

s ‘Transvaal to Delagoa Bay. By Captain C 


Gold Region in the 
Warre t.E. 






%. Report on the General Features of the Interior of South Africa 
between Barkly and Gubuluwayo; to accompany M of th 
Route. By Alex. C, Bailie, Government Land Survey Map 


10, Voyages of the Steamer Egeron in the Indian Archipelago, including 
the Disco y of Strait Egeron, in the Tenimber, or 
Islands. ‘Translated and Communicated by P. Bicker ¢ 
¥_R.G.S., Hon. Corr, Mem, Netherlands Geogr. Sox May 

ll. The Old Channels of the Lower Oxus. From Russian and other 

Sources By E. Delmar Morgan, F.R.G 
.” Fellows are requested to apply for their Copic sat 
Society, 1, Savile-row, Burlington-gardeus, W., after S 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, W 

\ TALT “WHITMAN. “By HERBERT 
GATE.—See PAPERS for the TIMES, Part XIII 

Sixpence, post free from Editor (Walter Lewin, 13 re 

kenhead).— London ; Edward W. Allen ; and all Books¢ Her rs to or a Fr 
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*e 12s. 6d 
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In | vol. post Svo. with 12 Illustrations, pr 


TINTERING in the RIVIERA; with 





Travel in Italy and France, and Practical Hints to Travellers. 
By WILLIAM MILLER, 8.8.C Ndinburgh 
London; Longmans and Co 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo. with Map and Illustrations, price LOs. 6d. 


RIVIERA: 
Beaulieu, Ville- 

Diane Marina, 
Monte Grosso, Arenzano, Veli, 
-Climatically and Medic: “yes con- 
SALL, M.D. Le 
Royal National Hospita 


the WESTERN 


Mentone, Monaco Eve 


WAN REMO and 

comprising Bordighera, 

tranche, Nice 

re uwsio, Verezzi, Finalmarina, 
Cornigliano, Genoa, and other 
sidered. By ARTHUR HIL 

Consulting Physician to, the 

and Diseases of the Chest. 

London: Longmans and Co 


Carabagel, Cimiez, Cannes, Porto Maurizio 
Noli, 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
BRUrrEeRs READING and SPELLING, in Easy 
» Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dissylables 
are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. Seventy-second Edition, with 
Portrait, price Ls. td. 
BUTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
and EXPOSITOR. 39Ist Edition, price Is. 6d 
Simpkin & Co. ; and all Booksellers 


BOOK 





ACADEMY 





OF THE EDINBURGH 
LATIN RUDIMENTS 
Now ready, price ; or in Two Parts, price Is 
YUDIMEN'TS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, for 
the Use of the Edinburgh Academy. In Two Parts By JAMES 
CLYDE, M.A. LL.D., Author of ‘Greek Syntax 
A Specimen Copy sent to Principals of Schools post 
half price in stamps, by Oliver & Boyd. 
*,” The Old Edition may still be had if 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London : Simpkin 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDIT 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
IN 244 MONTHLY VOLUMES, 3s. 6d. EACH 


in ere crown 8yo0. 3s. 6d. with a — by the Author 
tharles Keene, and M. Fitzgera 


YDAB Our PAPERS. To w hich is added, 
The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON, 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-plac« 


NEW EDITION 


2d. each, 





,on receipt of 





desired 


Marshall & Co 

ION OF 
THE 

Now ready, 


Rows 





London : 
Will be published 9th September 
He! UTZAPFFEL’S TURNING and MECHA- 
CAL MANIPULATION. Vol. .. Me PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of HAND or SIMPLE TURNING Illustrated by 
upwards of 750 Woodcuts. By JOHN J ACOB HOL TZAP FFEL, Assoc. 
Inst. C E., & 
Table of Contents free by pene on application to Holtzapffel & Go. 64, 
( sai Cross, and mi, Long-w 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 
Ninth Edition, Revised, with 400 Illustrations, post Svo. 14s 


7 IRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. by 
W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and 

Assistant-Surgeon to St. Hartholomew 8 Hospital, and Surgeon to the 
Evelina Hospital for Sick Childre 

The Chapters on the inate and Chemical Composition of the 
Human Body, the Elementary Tissues, the Relation of Life to other 
Forces, aud on Generation and Development, have been wholly or in 
wreat part rewritten; and the Text has been much altered in many 
others, especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, 
Digestion, and the Nervous System 

About 200 New Illustrations, many of them from Origina 
have been added. 









1 Drawings, 


Albemarle-street. 


John Murray, 





Just CER 
(THE CHESS MONTHLY. Edited by L. HOFFER 
and J. H. ZUKERTORT. 
Published by Dean & Son, 160,, Fleet-street, E.C, 

“ MOXON'S POPULAR NOVELS” SERIES. 
Crown Svyo. in Uniform Fancy-boarded Covers, designed by J. Moyr 
Smith, price 2s. per volume. 

THE NEW VOLUME, 

AIN & HIGH 


By SARAH TYTLER, 


C# IEFT DEGREE. 


*A Douce Lass,’ 





Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘ Lady Bell,’ 
‘Scotch Firs,’ &c. 
The following, uniformly and tastefully bound, are included in this 


highly popular and attractive series of Novels :- 

1. CHARLIE CAREW. By ome Thomas, Author of ‘Dennis Donne,’ 
‘On Guard,’ * Played Out,’ 
FOR THE OL D LOVE'S SAKE, 

*Glencairn. 
DIANA GAY 


By Iza Duffus Hardy, Author of 


Ry Percy Fitzgerald, Author of ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &. 








{. HER FATHER’S NAME. By Florence Marryat, Author of ‘Love's 

Conflict 
THE FATAL INHERITANCE By Gertrude Townsend Mayer, 

Author of ‘ Sir Hubert’s Marriage,’ &c 

6. A WINGLI ANGEL. By J. E. Muddock, Author of ‘As the 
Shadows Fall. 

7. A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Blackburne, Author of ‘The 
Quest of the Heir,’ ‘ Philosopher Push,’ * Dean Swift's Ghost,’ &c. 

8. THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, Author 


&e. 
OF 


of * Salthurst, 


A CHIEFTAIN 
Citogeune Jacqueline 


Author of 


HIGH DEGREE 
Lady Bell, 


By Sarah Tyler, 
‘A Douce La Scotch Firs, 














&. Also, BY THE’ SAD” SEA WAVES. By Henry Frith, 
Author of ‘ A Race for Life,’ &c. 
Office : 151, Strand 
This day is published, Svo. 7s. 6d 
NOTES and MEMORANDA respecting the 
a» LIBER STUDIORUM of M. W. TURNER, R.A. Written and 
Collected by the late JOHN PYE. andscape Engraver. Edited, with 





additional Observations and an Illustrative Etching, by JOHN LEWIS 


hKOGE" 
John Van Woorst, 1, Paternoster-row 





New Edition, price 1s. illustrated, 
[H! SEARCH for a PUBLISHER. Contains 
Publishing Arrangements, 4 aprons of Type and Illustrations, 
and much invaluable Information for those about to Publish 
Provost & Co. Co. 40, , Tavisteck-strest, Wc. 





London : 
a New Edition, 2 vols pore: Svo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, 21s 





Now nae 


[HE BORDERS of the TAM: AR and the TAVY: 
their Natural History, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, 
Antiquities, Eminent Persons, &c. By Mrs. BRAY, Author of ‘Joan of 

Arc,’ * Fitz of Fitzford,’ &. 
London : Ww. Ke nt & Co. 23, 


-aternoster-row. 


To be had of ‘all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 


{ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. With their Specific 

Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 

angham-place, London, W 


( 


Treatment by Dr. Churchill's 
J. W. Kolckmann, * 





Eighth Edition, post free, 1s. 
WATTS on ASTHMA: a 


| R. Treatise on the 
only See Method of Curing this Disease 


By ROBERT G. 





WATTS, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.S.A., &c., "6, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
syuare, casiins Ww 
London: C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 








IN AND OUT OF : LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Traye 
On the First of every Month, 
(THE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRADSHay. 


by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement.— si 
crates p d a ne Advertis ements should 


llers, 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW — 
Advertisements for the Fortnightly Review should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ALL the YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by Charles 
Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round should be sent 

before the 16th of each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 


59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


\ IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 
mA TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of eg veh 
»ionth to 

Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-srreEgy 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Se’ moe 
Insurances effected in OD ge of the World. 
JO BROOMF IE L D, Secretary 


ASSUR- 





BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ANCE COMPANY. 
New Bridge-street, London, E.C, 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the 
profits belong to the Members 
It has an ACCU} MULATED FUND, aeuing solely from premiums, of 
nearly THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION. 
Prospectuses and copies of the last amy and Balance specs and al! 
needful information, can be obtained on : eae ation to any of the Agents 
of the Company, or to WIN BOWLEY, ‘oom 


SUN 

















LIFE ASS 
Cuter Orrice, 63 
Brancu OFrice, 


SURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle-street, London. 
60, Charing Cross ; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 
The attention of the Public is directed to the large Cash Bonuses paid 


at the last Quinquennial Division of Profits, as indicated by the sup- 
joined Table. 





SR 

Entry ; Annual Cash h Bonuses on Policies for £100 in force 
Age. Premium. 5 Years. | 10 Years. ears. 

~» | £1 16 1} £2 101 | £2 16 0 i 77 
30 29 2 312 5 31 6 es 
os | 32.4 4 611 se 3) 519 3 
iw = 41 4 2 e232 @ 7 3 10 4 9 13 9 

The new Prospec tus, containing 4 sss alterations, will be for- 
warded on application. 4. . PRIESTLEY, Actuary 

_occun DAILY! 


A COrD ENTS 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PAS GERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000/. Annual Income, 214,000). 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
1,350,000/. have been paid as Compensation 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loeal Agents, 
Cornhill, London. WIL 

















“The correct guide to good manners,” 





Satur olay Revi ten. 


In crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, 


MANNERS AND TONE OF GOOD SOCIETY 


Or, SOLECISMS TO BE 


AVOIDED. 


A Book of ‘* Rules and Reference.” 


sy A MEMBER OF 


THE ARISTOCRACY. 


The SECOND EDITION, Revised, with Additions. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





In crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, 


SOCIETY 


Or, WHAT TO SAY, AND WHEN TO 


SMALL-TALK 


SAY IT. 


By A MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 


Author of ‘ Manners and Tone of Good Society.’ 


“The aim of this work is to place before the public in a light, bright, sketchy manner, suggestions for the making 0! 


society small-talk.”—E£ztract from Preface. 


FREDERICK WARNE 


& Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 








NOTICE. 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1879, with the Index, 
IS NOW READY, 


Price 10s. 6d. 
Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 
JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SIR ROWLAND HILL, E.C.B. 


Price One Shilling, Picture Cover, 


STR ROWLAND HILL 


A Biographical and Historical Sketch, with Records of the Family to which he belonged. 
By ELIEZER EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘ Records of Birmingham.’ 


“MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S YEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.’ 
“HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopeson Burnert. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 21s, 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford-street, 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. MACQUOID. 
The BERKSHIRE LADY. By the Author of ‘ Patty,’ &e. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CATHARINE and CRAUFURD TAIT. Wife and Son of Archi- 


bald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Memoir, Edited at the request of the Archbishop by the Rev. 
BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate, and one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. With Two Soncuiae 
engraved by C. it. Jeens. Crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR CLIFFORD’S LECTURES and ESSAYS. Edited 


by LESLIE STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK, with Introduction by F. POLLOCK. Two Portraits. 


8vo. 25s, 


2 vols. 


‘We cannot leave this fascinating book without calling attention to Mr, Pollock’s admirable biographical sketch 
in the introduction.”—Saturday Review, 


SEEING and THINKING. By Prof. W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [New Volume of Nature Series, Next week, 


A RIDE in EGYPT from SIOOT to LUXOR in 1879. With 


Notes on the Present State and Ancient History of the Nile Valley. By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE. With Mlustrations 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. [ This day, 


The LIFE of CHARLES MATHEWS. Edited by Charles 


DICKENS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 25s, 


“The book itself is exceedingly amusing...... Even where the incidents related are not funny, which is seldom, the 
style has a rattle and glitter which ke ep the attention perpetually on the alert.”—VPall Mall Gazet 
“One of the most interesting and entertaining books of the season.”—/dlustrated London News. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Chosen and Edited, with Preface, 


by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 18mo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. [ This day. 


LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Louisa Potter. Crown 8vo. 6s 


“ An unaffected, fresh, and entertaining little book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The writer is a keen observer of what is called ‘¢ haracter,’ and her style is gracefully flowing and unaffected.’ 


Academy. 
Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 239, for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents. 
By Professor Seeley. 


In feap. Svo. price Ls. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M.C. 
MACMILLAN, M.A., Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School, London. 


(Next week. 


OVID.—SELECT EPISTLES. Edited, 


by E. 8S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., 


L HISTORY and POLITICS 
+ ADOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 35 and 36. 

2 EDITOR'S TROUBLES Ry William Minto. 
{ NEEDLEWORK in the GERMAN SCHOOLS. By Miss Heath. 


yes MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY. By Commander V. Lovett | 
ameron, R.N 


HELLENIC STUDIES. 


No. IIL. 





with Notes, Assistant-Master at 


Eton College. Feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. Nert week. 


By C. T. Newton, C.B. D.C.L. LL D., &e. 
HAWORTH'’S.”” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of ‘That 
488 0’ Lowrie’s.’ Chaps. 49—51 
ALMS and LEGS in FRANCE. By Winifrede M. Wyse 
CYPRUS—IS IT WORTH KEEPING? By R. Hamilton Lang, late 
H.M. Consul for the Island of Cyprus. \ 


The GOSPEL of the RESURREC- 


TION: Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. 
WESTCOTT, D.D. 


By Canon 


Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown syo. 6s. 





Just ready. 





MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


KE PP 8’S C O C O A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
teakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
y the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
tnough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies : are floating around us ready to 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
‘ortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


JAMES Epps & Co. HoM@oOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
MAKERS OF EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES.—Sold in Labelled Boxes only. 











AGLE INSU RAN C E COMPANY, 
79, PALL MA 
For LIVES ONLY. EST. ABE ISHED 1807. 

Accumulated Funds «» £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than S15 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or from 

any of the Company's Agents, post fi 
GEORGE HU MPHRE YS, Actuary and Secretary. 





NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY, 
y PENNER & K NEWS T UB, 
HERALDIC STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
beg to call attention to their pice Specimens of ILLU MIN ATING 
RELIEF STAMPING and DIE SINKING, combining the perfection of 
work with the most moderate price ; also to their new mode of Stamping 
in Colours (by machinery, W THOUT C HARGE), in quantities of not 
less than Two Reams and 1,000 Envelopes. To Clubs, Public Com anies, 
and large consumers generally, an immense saving is thus effecte All 
a of Stationery at the most moderate prices. Cash discount ‘lo per 


cer 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33, St 
66, Jermyn- street, Ss. 


JPURNISH your HOUSES or APART MENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, Wc. Established Istz. 


James's-street, and 








“MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 

e the above Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially adapted 

for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 


Bed-room Suites, from 6i. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 9/. 9s. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 7/. 7s. to 40 Guineas 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1562 


HEL & SON’S CATALOGUE OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 








I EAL & SON, 


» 195, 196, 196, 197, 198, T 98, "TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Win sLIA MS.B 


THE PERFECT SU BSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
The REAL NICKEL SIL v ER, when strongly SILVER-PLATED, 
cannot be distinguished from silver. 
With ordinary usage this quality will wear 20 years. 


. BURTON, 39, OXFORD-STREET, W., ~~ 


















Fiddle Bead | King's 

or Ole or or 
Best Quality, strongly Plated. Silver Thread Shell 
£. 2. d.' £. 2. d.' &. «. d 
12 Table Forks ......cccccccccscces Lloo2zlto0e250 
12 Table Spoons lwo2.t0e250 
12 Dessert Forks .. 12o0otLg9gxOoOTNHE 
12 Dessert Spoons Iz@igoin soe 
12 Tea SpOOns ......+-eee0e+ Mol¢éded120 
6 Egg me i bowls 9a Wo 18 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ......+... 6 0 s 0 9 0 
1 io o0eseeens< 6 O 8 O 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls . 3 0 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl . 1 ¢ 2 ¢ 33 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs........ ..% 3.6 40 
1 Butter Knife ...... 2 9 3 6 39 
1 Soup Ladle .. ee 9 lL 0 12 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ......ceececeeceeeeseees 3.0. 40 40 
Total ..ccccccccccccccecepeceees 5 0 Pl OIL O 


A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle Pattern Table 
23s. per dozen. Dessert, 17s. ‘Tea Spoons, 12s 
SAMPLES at above rates POST FREE 
Tea and Coffee Sets, silver plated, from 5/. los. to 217. 

Dish Covers, silver plated, from it to 24/. the set of four 
Corner Dishes, silver plated, from 71. 2s. 6d. to IN. Iss. the set of ‘four. 
Biscuit Boxes, silver plated, 10s. Gd. to SI. 10s 

Cruet Frames, silver plated, from 12s. to 10s, 10s 
CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station 


\ JILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 


Ironmonger, by appointment, to IL H. the 
Catalogues, com conti ning 5 ‘30 iS SRaeeessene, post fre 


* candle “SOLID sEA 
PORTMANTE AU: S. 
’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
y ’S REGISTERED ALBELKT, DESPATCHIL BOX 
ALLEN’ 8 NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 


ling, post free. 
palxiess DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STR LONDON 
(immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC 


Pamphiet Gratis and post free. 
D™® 


Spoons or Forks, 








Furnishing 
Vrince of Wales. 


T HER 





, West Strand, London. 








PRESSURE. 





NEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
rites of this Pure Solution as the best remedy tor 
CIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
AC HE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
Infants. 
DINNEFORD'S M AGNESIA 


( LD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S SARSA- 

PARILLA, the Blood Purifier.—This Medicine has a singular 
in§uence upon the Blood, which it enriches and purifies. It removes all 
Pimples and Blotches, Purities the System, and acts like a charm 
sustaining and purifying Tonic it is invaluable, and highly recomm 
in long standing cases of Indigestion, Nervousness, Coughs, ¢ 
Scrofula, Gout, gery and Wasting of Flesh. Sold by all 
Caution.—Get the red and blue wrapper, with the Doctor's head in the 
centre. No cther genuine. In bct:los, 2s. Gd., ds, Gd., Lbs. 
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CHEAP NEW EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON'S NOVELS. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, price 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


VI xXx E N 


MISS BRADDON’S RECENT NOVEL. 


“Tn her new novel, ‘ Vixen,” Miss Braddon has given another proof, not only of the inexhaustibility, but of the infinite variety of her powers. Here is « book which, though fu 
strong human interest, of rapid movement and exc iting g incident, is not, in the convention: sense of the word, sensational, Miss Braddon shows here that she cau write an Sirtena 
inte resting story without having recourse to abnorm ul character and portentous occurrences.” — World, April 1 sth, 1879, sely 

“The heroine is at once a de ‘lightful companion, and one of the most natural and fascinating characters the authoress has ever drawn. Her picture oug sht to be painted by Geor, ge 
Leslie or Story ; and her life, her sorrows, and her trials may be instantly recommended to the young and old of her own sex. Each character in this book appears to have been draw: 
from the lite, and by the exercise of consummate skill they seem to grow and expand under our eyes, as we follow their interesting careers. * Vixen’ will be read with admiration an 
delight."— Daily Te egraph, April ldth, 1879. 

















$$ 


MR. G. A. SALA’S GREAT WORK ON LONDON, Now conde, price 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6. 


Price 2s. 67. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; illustrated with 47 Whole-Page Engravings, from designs CHEAP EDITION OF MISS DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 
by M‘Connell, forming the most attractive description of the hours of the Day 


and Night in London ever published, and the cheapest, BENEATH THE WAVE 
TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. “Miss Russell has written a clever and powerful novel, which has some excellent 


situations, presents some lifelike characters, and has a good | bone of plot. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. , » eae ae ail 





MISS BRADDON’ 'S FORTHCOMING NOVEL. 
On SEPTEMBER 29th, at all LIBRARIES, in 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN et 


THE NE Ww FOR THCOMIN G NOVE L, by the Author of ¢ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ Ke. 


MR. FREDERICK TALBOT’S FORTHCOMING NOVEL. 
In SEPTEMBER, at all LIBRARIES, in 3 vols. 


LOTTIE’ S FORTUNE. 


THE NEW FORTHCOMING NOVEL, by the Author of ‘ Sophie Crewe,’ &e. 














“CHEAP NEW EDITION OF | "SOPHIE CREWE,’ | Pikes Biss poh Senn, Se. Ghaeglth, Se. 0b.s puck teen, So, td 
SOPHIE CREWE: a Novel. | MISSES AND MATRIMONY. 


By FREDERICK TALBOT. an ae es by LIEU T.-( ‘OLONEL W. W. KNOLLYS. 


MISS MARY CECIL HAY’S NOVELS. MR. W. S. HAYWARD’S NOVELS. 


Price 2s. each; cloth gilt, 2s. td. 





Price 2s, Ornamental Cover; 2s. 6/7. cloth gilt. 








1, LOVE AGAINST THE WORLD. | 6. MAUD LUTON, 
NORA’S LOVE TEST. 2. HUNTED TO DEATH. | 7. THE THREE RED MEN. 
3. PERILS OF A PRETTY GIRL, 8. JOHN HAZEL’S VENGEANCE. 
*¢ Nora’ is good.”—Athenaum, ‘ This book has, what is very rare in novels, a distinct 4. ETHEL GREY. [Short’y 
interest, a story.”"—Academy. “ Bright, fresh, and sparkling......it is full of interest.” 5. CAROLINE. . BARBARA HOME {Jat ° 
Evaminer, ——n 
Also ready, uniform with the above, Price 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 64. 
1, OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. | 4. THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. PUT TO THE TEST. Edited by M. E, Brappoy, 
. HIDDEN PERILS. | 5. THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. ONLY A WOMAN. Do. 
ee IctOR AND V ANQU ISITE ‘D. | - BRE NDA YORKE. ON HER MAJESTY'S SECRET SERVICE. 





AUTHOR'S COPYRIGHT CHEAP NEW EDITION. 


In Uniform Volumes, Picture Covers, price 6d. each ; in Railway Volumes, Ornamental Boards, price 28. each. Always in print. 


AIMARD’S INDIAN TALES. 


First Series, 28, complete. Second Series, 28. complete. Third Series, 2s. complete. 

1. TRAPPERS OF ARKANSAS. 6. 5. GUIDE TO THE DESERT. 6. 9. MISSOURL OUTLAWS. 6d. 

2, BORDER RIFLES. 6d. 6. INSURGENT CHIEF. 6/. 10. PRAIRIE FLOWER. 6d. 

3 FREEBOOTERS. 6d. 7. FLYING HORSEMAN. 6. ll. INDIAN SCOUT. 67. 

4, WHITE SCALPER. 6¢. 8. LAST OF THE AUCAS. 6¢/. | 12. STRONGHAND. 6d. 

Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6d. cach, every Book complete in itself. 

13. THE BEE HUNTERS. 64. 17. SMUGGLER HERO. 67. 21. TRAIL-HUNTER. 6d. 25. INDIAN CHIEF. 6¢. 
14, STONEHEART. 6d. 18, REBEL CHIEF. 6¢. 22, PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. 6v. 26, GOLD-SEEKERS. 64. 
5. QUEEN OF THE SAVANNAH. 6d. 19. THE ADVENTURER. 6d. = TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. 6d. 27. RED TRACK. 64. 
16, BUCCANEER CHIEF. 6d. | 20, PEARL OF THE ANDES. 6¢. 24. TIGER-SLAYER. 6d. 


The whole carefully Revised and Edited by PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, ites E.C.; and at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 














Editorial Communications should be acdreszed to “ The Editor "’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-strect, Strand, Loudon, W.Cc. 
Printed by E. J, Francis & Co. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, F.C. ; and Published by Joun Francis, at No 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Inriayp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin,—Saturday, Septem er 6, 1579. 
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